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CHINA, A NEW NATION 


Within recent years, there have come increasing numbers of impressive 
reports of the so-called “awakening” of China to modern Occidental meth- 
ods of commerce, manufacture, justice, diplomacy, transportation and mili- 
tary activity. Long considered by the great mass of the American people 
as a remarkable example of isolation and anachronism, a leviathan inert 
and sleeping while other nations, Oriental as well as Occidental, marched 
forward with lengthening strides along the path of progress, the great 
Chinese Empire is now giving indisputable evidences of taking the stand 
among the great nations of the earth to which it is entitled by its vast 
wealth, its incalculable resources, its commercial and industrial abilities 
and the intelligence of its people. 


With a view of learning at first hand, from an unbiased and discerning 
source, the extent of this great Chinese awakening, and its significance to 
the United States, the publisher of the Overland Monthly last year sent 
Mr. C. E. Ferguson to China as a special representative to investigate and 
report upon the conditions as he might find them. 


Mr. Ferguson recently returned from his mission, and his observations 
more than confirm the reports that have been made by others describing 
the present Chinese progressive movement. Received by leading Chinese 
officials, merchants, manufacturers and representative men generally with 
the utmost hospitality and cordiality, the Overland Monthly’s emissary 
was given every facility to acquaint himself with conditions, with the re- 
sult that this magazine now places before its readers an array of facts that 
cannot fail to convince any one of the tremendous importance to Americans 
of the impending advent of China to the front rank of the great civilized 
nations of the world—TueE Epitor. 
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General of China, San Francisco. 


Li Yung Yew, Consul- 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


HINA IS NOT merely awak- 
- ening—she is quite awake, 
at least as far as her ruling 
nd educated classes, and 
great numbers of her masses are con- 
cerned. Centuries ago, when Greece 
and Rome were semi-barbarous, and 
the Northern European races were 
savages pure and simple, China was 
civilized. Printing, gunpowder, the 
magnetic compass ‘were known and 
used in China long before they were 
used in Europe. Era for era, her civ- 
ilization appears to have been in ad- 
vance of that of any other nation un- 
til the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome approached their zeniths. China 
then stood still; 
stood still for 
over twenty 
centuries, and 
permitted the 
white race to 
outstrip her in 
every direction, 
Save, perhaps, 
in philosophy 
and some of the 
mechanical arts. 
Like Japan, 
but a few years 
later than that 
wonderful em- 
pire, China be- 
came aroused 
during the latter 
part of the 19th 
century to what 
nad been taking 
place elsewhere 
in the world dur- 
ing her long 
»eriod of isola- 
‘ion and slum- 
oer. Now China 


K. Owyang, Vice-Consul of China, 
San Francisco. 
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looms as the most interesting figure 
among the nations. For, after even 
slight study, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that China is destined 
to exert the greatest influence upon 
the world’s history during the present 
and coming centuries. 

The Chinese Empire covers a larger 
area than the United States. The area 
of the latter, including Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico, is. 3,626,533 
square miles; that of China over 
4,000,000 square miles, in which are 
great fertile, well-watered valleys and 
plains and lofty mountain. ranges. The 


Empire is one of vast agricultural and | 


mineral wealth. 

Most Ameri- 
cans are wont to 
regard China as 
a land of primi- 
tive methods; a 
land of pack ani- 
mals and. hand 

_ carts, of junks, 
‘rickshaws and 
sampans. Such 
it was not many 
years ago. Now 
it is eagerly 
adopting West- 
ern methods, 
Railroad build- 
ing is going on 
apace. Steel 
bridges, steel 
buildings and 
other elaborate 
feats in engine- 
ering’ are being 
pushed to com- 
pletion, and 
others are pro- 
jected. The tele- 
graph, the tele- 
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His Royal Highness Prince Tsai Tao, Peking, brother of Prince Regent. 
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His Excellency Captain Wu, Secre- 
tary to His Excellency the Viceroy of 
Kwang Province, Canton, China. 


phone, electric cars, automobiles, elec- 
tric lighting facilities, enlightened 
newspapers and myriad modern de- 
vices for communication, transporta- 
ton and manufacture are being intro- 
duced broadcast. At the great national 
university at Peking, the Tung Wen 
Kwan, thorough instruction, by com- 
petent teachers, is being given to thou- 
sands of progressive young Chinese 
in the English, German, French and 
Russian languages; in mathematics, 
astronomy, meteorology, chemistry, 
electricity, physiology, and Western 
literature and history. Ai wave of edu- 
cation along Western lines is over- 


spreading the whole Empire, as in the 


case of Japan. Thousands of intelli- 
gent young Chinese are being sent to 
American and European institutions 
of learning to acquire the latest and 


best forms of education. The seeds 
of modernism, of progress, are being | 


sowed daily, too, throughout the 
breadth of the Empire by the coolies, 
the artisans and the small tradesmen, 


who return or write from foreign lands 


to their stay-at-home compatriots, 
telling of the conditions that exist in 
the white man’s lands. 

The potential military and commer- 
cial strength of China is impressive. 
Awakened Japan has been the marvel 
of the world. What, then, of an awak- 
ened China, with ten times the popula- 
tion and many times the wealth and 
resources of Japan? Already China 
has the nucleus of a splendid army, 
trained and equipped on the most ap- 
proved European models. European 
and Japanese officers are instructing 
these troops, and only recently the 
American Congress has authorized the 
admission to West Point and Annapo- 
lis of a number of-Chinese students, 
just as Japanese students were ad- 
mitted to Annapolis for many years. 
China has, besides, military and naval 
schools of her own, where. others of 
her young officers are given up-to-date 
education. The Chinese soldier needs 


General Lee Gene Yung, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Staff, Chinese army. 
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little food; he can endure great and 
prolonged hardship and fatigue; he 
has no fear of death and he is quick 
to learn. With proper leaders, whom 
he is getting, he can compare favor- 
ably with the best soldier on earth. 
The Chinese is an accomplished 
agriculturist and merchant. He is 
shrewd and far-seeing, and knows 
what he wants and what others want. 
China offers to the other nations tea, 
rice, silk, linen, cotton and pottery. 
Chinese embroidery, filigree work, 
lacquer ware, carved ivory, wood, gold 
and silver, bronze and porcelain vases 


His Highness Prince Tsai Hsun, 
uncle of the Emperor of China and 
brother of the Prince Regent. 


and other utensils and ornaments, are 
unexcelled. 

These commodities, which are but 
a few of those produced by China, are 
eagerly sought by the other nations. 
But China wants agricultural and 
manufacturing machinery, and a great 
variety of the manufactured goods of 
Europe and America. 

Trade with China is a prize eagerly 
sought by every commercial and man- 
ufacturing country. With such a vast 
population, China offers an unsur- 
passed market to the world. Her con- 
sumers, as they learn more of other 
people, demand more. Great as it is 
now, the Chinese market is rapidly ex- 
panding. When China is threaded 
with railroads and with fleets of 
steamers plying her magnificent canal 
and river systems, when her fields and 
mines are developed by modern meth- 
ods, her commercial possibilities seem 
almost illimitable. 

It is the United States that should 
reap the major part of all this. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia and 
Belgium are straining every nerve to 
win the commercial supremacy in 
China that the United States should 
have, and will have, if Americans will 
only do a little awakening themselves. 
These European nations keep trained 
agents in China, to study the Chinese 
character and the Chinese wants. 
These agents advise their principals 
at home of the conditions, and the 
principals carry out the recommenda- 
tions of their agents. A Chinese pur- 
chaser knows what he wants, and will 
patronize the tradesman who furnishes 
it. The European makes a study of 
Chinese conditions. The American 
does not. He seems to think that there 
is not much to be done in China, and 
that anything will do for the Chinese, 
anvhow. This is the height of folly. 
It is commercial suicide, as has been 
shown, and is being shown, by the re- 
sult, which is the invasion and practi- 
cal monopoly of the Chinese market 
by Europe, when America is the near- 
est and most natural provider and cus- 
tomer. 


Still more—and this cannot be too 
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His Excellency Taotai Tsai Shao-Chi, educated in the United States, and 
his home in Tientsin, containing four hundred rooms. His Excellency is 
noted for his hospitality to Americans. 
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From top to bottom—Arbor, reception room, garden and veranda of Tien- 
tsin home of His Excellency Taotai Tsai Shao-Chi. 
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deeply impressed upon Americans— 
China would rather deal with the 
United States than with any other 
nation. This country is closer to China 
than any European country, and the 
interests of the two nations on the 
Pacific are closely interwoven. The 
European nations have bullied and 
robbed China for generations. They 
have seized her territory, have im- 
posed galling treaties and agreements 
upon her, have inflicted at the can- 
non’s mouth the most disproportionate 
penalties for wrongs actual or trumped 
up. On the other hand, the United 
States has never had the slightest dis- 
position toward territorial aggrandize- 
ment in China, has never acted the 
bully toward her, but, on the contrary, 
voluntarily returned to China the 
large indemnity paid for the damages 
and expense suffered by Americans 
during the Boxer rebellion of 1900. 
China and the United States should 
naturally be friends. Their respective 
interests should not clash, but should 
be mutual. China has a grievance 
against us on the ground of certain 
features of the Exclusion Law, and to 
some extent this grievance has good 
foundation. This may be remedied, 
should be remedied, and, let it be 
hoped, will be remedied. With a modi- 
fication of the Exclusion Law, the only 


element of friction between the two 


countries will be removed. 

China, then, wishes to enter into the 
most amicable national and the closest 
commercial relations with Americans, 
if Americans will only do their part. 
Farseeing statesmen and economists 
have predicted that the Pacific Ocean 
is to be the scene of the world’s next 
great military and commercial strup- 
gles. China controls this ocean on one 
side, the United States on the other. 
They should be in harmony, if not al- 


lied, in war, and should divide the 
commerce in peace. We produce what 
China wants. China produces what 
we want. The essential elements of 
equitable trade are present. Both 
nations should profit. Americans 
should not be so blind to their own 
interests as to permit Europeans to 
control the field of Chinese trade. 
What Americans most need at this 
time is a realization of what the twen- 
tieth century China really is. The ig- 


norance of China that prevails 


throughout the United States is a re- 


markable misfortune. Few Americans 
. 
sare aware that in China there are not 


only railroads and steamship lines, 
but imposing modern buildings, great. 


‘manufacturing~ plants, electrically, 


lighted Streets, mammoth tunnels, .and! 
other engineering wonders of the first) 
class, public libraries, museums, num-. 
erous educational institutions that are: 
daily producing advanced thought,| 
sound banks, commercial chambers 
and improved governmental and com-; 
mercial systems. ! 
China is on the threshold of the 
door through which Japan has tri- 
umphantly passed. Japan has been 
the surprising revelation of the pres- 
ent generation. Far more may be ex- 
pected of China, with her teeming mil- 
lions of people and dollars. The 
wealth of China, tangible and poten- 
tial,-is beyond computation. She is 
a nation of farmers, artisans and mer- 
chants, the prime elements of a 
wealth-producing country, with the 
raw material in plenty. . During the 
past century or two she has lost the 
warlike tendencies of the more remote 
past, and has suffered in consequence. 
She proposes to suffer no more. Profit- 
ing by the example of Japan, China is 


‘preparing to defend herself against 


aggression. That she herself will ever 


Illustration on opposite page. 


Upper left—His Excellency Taotai Tsai, Tientsin. Upper right—Chien 
Ming Hsun, acting customs taotai, Tientsin. Center—His Excellency Chen 
K. Lung, Imperial Commissioner. of Trade for North China and Viceroy -~ 

_ of Chihli. Lower left—His Excellency Soan Tan Sun, taotai of industry, 
_Tientsin. Lower right—His Excellency Wang Ko Min, diplomatic commis- 
sioner for Chihli province. 
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become an aggressor is not likely, for 
China is self-sufficient and not quarrel- 
some or ambitious for foreign con- 
quest. She wants to pursue the arts 
of peace, but she has learned enough 
of foreign aggressors to prepare her- 
self to resist further imposition upon 
her. 

To imagine the Chinese an inferior 
race is an absurdity of the ignorant. 
There are no more intelligent people 
on earth. They have a perspicacity, 
a process of reasoning peculiar to 
themselves, and it brings results. It 
is more than likely that they under- 
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stand us a great deal better than we 
understand them. In barter and in 
negotiation the Chinese are the match 
of any white race. 

Let it be conceded that the yellow 
and the white races are different, that 
they are not assimilable one with the 
other. Let each remain in its own 
sphere, yet let each give the other its 
due. America and China will find it 
to their common interest to be friendly 
and to enter into close commercial re- 
lations. The time may come when 
each may need the other’s co-opera- 
tion, or even help. 


His Excellency Chang Yen Chun, Viceroy of Liang Kiang. 
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Awakened China is to be reckoned 
with most seriously. She is a new ad- 
dition to the family of the great 
nations, of which it is not wholly im- 
possible that she may one of these 
days become the greatest. It behooves 


us of the United States to acquaint 
ourselves better with our aroused 
gigantic neighbor, on the other side of 
the Pacific. 

Americans themselves’ should 


awaken. 


CHINA’S MESSAGE TO COLUMBIA +* 


BY TSAI TING KAN 


Columbia, Thou who art so young and fair, 
Whose brow the print of Liberty doth bear, 
Whose soul doth ever dwell on Peace and Love, 
Lift thou humanity to realms above. 


Lift not as men of pride in days gone by, 
Who aimed to mount the heav’ns, to Heaven defy; 
Those sons of ancient Babel did but sin— 
With low ambition purple heights to win. 


On cunning art and strength they reckoned high, 
On crumbling stones and mortar did rely; 

But might and muscle naught to them availed, 
For they were scattered and their work has failed. 


_ But thou, Columbia, fair and noble maid, 
Wast rear’d by Heav’n, the hand of God to aid; 
For thou must gather back each exiled race, 
To reunite the brothers face to face. 


*Copyrighted by Chang Yow Tong. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN TRADE 


INTERESTS IN CHINA 


BY JULEAN H. ARNOLD, American Consul, Amoy, China 


HE AMERICAN merchant at 
home is recognized the world 
over as a model of enter- 
prise. He manages his busi- 

ness with an intelligence and foresight 
unsurpassed anywhere else on the 
globe, but immediately the keen, alert 
American business man reaches out to 
conquer new fields and to compete in 
foreign markets, he seems to be trans- 
formed into a different being. That 
energy, foresight and intelligence so 
characteristic of his efforts at home 


seem to have deserted him in his at- 
tempts at competing in foreign mar- 
kets. 

The American merchant at home 
prides himself upon his attention to 
the details of his business; boasts of 
his promptness in filling orders; and 
of his ability to serve the trade with 
the goods they demand; advertises 
himself as a purveyor of good goods; 
and challenges his customers to dis- 
cover any particular in which he is 
not giving and doing that which he 


Ancient gate, Peking. 
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Chien Men gate, Peking. 


advertises. Foreign trade to the aver- 
age American merchant is still a sort 
of a romance. He would like to em- 
brace the world as his market and 
carry upon the pages of his ledger ac- 
counts with foreign firms, but when it 
comes to the real business of solicit- 
ing this trade, filling their orders, 
financing his business with them, and 
retaining their patronage, this suc- 

cessful American home merchant ap- 
parently discharges the whole matter 
with a minimum of attention, with the 


result that the foreign firms find it to’ 


their interests to deal elsewhere. 
Why, then, is it that the average 
American merchant is not a success in 
a foreign market? There are two rea- 
sons: firstly, he does not interest him- 
self in the foreign market to a suffi- 
cient degree to understand it and make 
it a success; and secondly, he does 
not apply himself to supplying a for- 


eign trade with the same intelligence 
which he exhibits in catering to a 
home trade. 

How is the American merchant to 
transform his dream of conquest in 
foreign fields into a reality? Firstly, 
by taking a genuine interest in the 
foreign field and making a study of it, 
and secondly, by giving to the foreign 
market the same intelligent considera- 
tion which he applies to his home 
business. 

In what way can the American ex- 
porter interest himself in China as a 
field for exploitation, and how is he 
to study the demands of this market 
most effectively? Naturally, the first 
essential is to ascertain whether or 
not China offers to him a market for 
the particular line of goods which he 
is handling. Many articles of foreign 
manufacture find a market in China 
now which a few years ago were un- 
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known to the Chinese consumer. 
Hence, to study the customs returns of 
trade only would not accord one an in- 
dex to the potential wants of the Chi- 
nese consumer. Twenty years ago, 
China knew practically nothing about 
condensed milk. To-day there is 
scarcely a city in the Empire where 
condensed milk cannot be obtained. 
Because there is no demand now for 
an article does not necessarily mean 
that such a demand cannot be created 
by an intelligent system of educating 
the Chinese public to recognizing the 
virtues of that article. There is prob- 
ably no better illustration of an ef- 
fective educational trade campaign 
by a foreign concern in China than 
that conducted by the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. 

Probably no more than twenty 
years ago, cigarettes were almost un- 
known in China. The British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company studied the 
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situation, decided that China offered 
a good market for cigarettes and en- 
tered upon an intelligent, enterpris- 
ing policy of creating a demand. They 
suited their products to the purchasing 
power of the people, and by a per- 
sistent campaign of education carried 
on through men who, in many in- 
stances, spoke the language of the peo- 
ple, extended the sales of their pro- 
ducts to the very remote parts of the 
Empire. Last summer, while on a 
tour across the Shansi, Shensi and 
Szechwan Provinces in West China, 
the writer found scarcely a town of 
any size in that remote part of the Em- 
pire which was not placarded with the 
posters advertising the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company’s products. 
This concern has two large cigarette 
factories, one at Hankow and another 
at Shanghai, supplying the demand it 
has created in China for its products. 
Of its success in China, the British- 
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American Tobacco Company can well 
say: “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
Contrast with the intelligent inter- 
est displayed in the study of China as 
a possible field for its products by 
the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the unintelligent methods re- 
sorted to by a large American firm 


which some years ago cherished a 


dream of adding China to its field 
of conquest. This concern sent one 
of its young salesmen to China with 
instructions to study the field and re- 
port upon the possibilities of estab- 
lishing an agency there. The young 
man spent much of his time about the 
Shanghai and Tientsin hotels and had 
more to say about sport than about 
the business for which he was sent to 
China. Although he had met but few 
influential Chinese or foreign business 
men of any prominence, yet he in- 
formed the writer that he was re- 
porting to his company that there 
were no chances for them in a business 
way in China. The mistake this com- 
pany made was in sending out a man 
not equal to the task. If the concern 
in question, a company “capitalized 
at several millions, really thought it 


worth while to send a man to China, 


to study: the situation, they should 
have sent one of their big men, a man 


‘who carries with him a passport to 


the: best mercantile society, and who 
has the brains to size up a situation af- 
ter a reasonable amount of observa- 
tion and study. Establishing a branch 
in a country with a population of 400,- 
000,000 just entering upon the dawn 
of modern civilization, and among 
competitors of all nationalities is not 
a question to be entrusted to an in- 
ferior man. If it is not worth the at- 
tention and study of the biggest mau 
in the establishment then it is cer- 
tainly not worth the money spent in 
sending out an ordinary salesman. In 
this particular case the line of goods 
handled is one which already com- 
mands a large market in China, and 


one which,* with: China’s ‘industrial- 


development, is going to offer im- 
mense opportunities. When this sales- 
man heard that the London, Hamburg 
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and Osaka merchants were already in 
the field, he threw up his hands and 
exclaimed that there was no room for 
the American. 

The American exporter looking to 
China for a market can secure much 
valuable assistance at the beginning of 
his investigations from the American 
Consuls stationed in this country. Ex- 
tra-territorial jurisdiction has result- 
ed in placing the foreign consuls in 
China in a position of greater relative 
importance and prominence than for- 
eign consuls enjoy in any other coun- 
try. In addition to this, the fact that 
the Chinese official is held in an ex- 
alted position by the masses in China, 
has resulted in placing the foreign 
consuls, who by treaty are accorded a 
rank equal to that of the highest Chi- 
nese official in the port, in positions of . 
great respect in the mind of the Chi- 
nese business men, so that, ordinarily 
speaking, the foreign consul is persona 
grata in the treaty port to which he 
is accredited. Hence the position of 
a foreign consul in China is a strong 
one, and one capable of meaning much 
to the trade interests of the country 
he represents. 

‘The Department of State, working 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, is doing all 
in its power to secure from its Con- 
sular Service a maximum of useful- 
ness in promoting American trade in- 
terests. Each year every consulate 
must prepare and send to the Depart- 
ment of State for publication in the 
monthly Consular Reports, an annual 
trade report covering the trade con- 
ditions in its respective district, with 
special emphasis upon such commer- 
cial features as affect American trade. 
From time to time the Department 
calls for special reports, often in re- 
sponse to requests from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor or the 
Department of Agriculture, or from 
commercial associations or bodies. 

Each consul makes a number of 
special commercial reports to the De- 
partment of State from time to time, 
upon subjects in his district of interest 
to American trade. Furthermore, the 
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Department of State instructs the con- 
suls to send to it promptly any items 
of interest covering opportunities for 
American trade in their respective dis- 
tricts. In addition to these, each con- 
sul replies promptly to all commercial 
inquiries addressed to him by Ameri- 
can merchants. For instance, the 
Amoy Consulate has replied to nearly 
500 during the past two years. These 
replies are mailed to the Department 
of State for transmission to ad- 
dressees, the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor selecting from them 
as well as from all other commercial 
reports from consuls such matter as it 
may deem of general interest to Amer- 
ican exporters for publication in its 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
which are distributed to all American 
merchants applying for them. 

In order to render still further as- 
sistance to American business. inter- 
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ests, the Amoy Consulate has installed 
a library of American trade publica- 
tions in a room in the consulate, set 
aside for that purpose. All American 
trade catalogues and commercial pub- 
lications, which are received, are 
carefully indexed and placed upon the 
shelves of this library. A catalogue 
of these publications is revised and 
printed each year and mailed to each 
of the merchants resident in this dis- 
trict. The preface to this catalogue 
reads as follows: 

“There is established in the Ameri- 
can Consulate a Library of American 
Trade Catalogues, American Business 
Directories and American Trade Jour- 
nals. 

“The public is cordially invited to 
make use of this library at all times 
during the regular business hours of 
this Consulate. 

“This catalogue contains a complete 
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Water works, Shanghai. 


list of all American trade catalogues, 
American business directories and 
American trade journals at present on 
file in this library. 

“A supplementary list of all trade 
publications received subsequently to 
the issuance of this catalogue will be 
kept on file at this office for the use 
of the public.” 

This library now contains 484 
American trade catalogues and Ameri- 
can trade journals and business direc- 
tories. Suppose a Chinese merchant 
should call at this office and express 
a desire to consult its trade catalogues 
covering patent lamps. An English- 
Chinese clerk is detailed to accom- 
pany and assist him in his inspection 
of all catalogues bearing upon this 
subject. By means of this library, a 
number of local merchants have been 
connected with American dealers, 
and corespondence and trade have re- 
sulted therefrom. While the writer is 


of the opinion that catalogues without 
samples and salesmen are not as effec- 
tive as some American merchants are 
inclined to believe, yet they have their 
place and accomplish a purpose. 
There is still another means by 
which the Amoy Consulate attempts 
to assist the American merchants. As 
Amoy is an outport, her import busi- 
ness is not so large as to warrant the 
establishment of agencies there as in 
a commercial center like Shanghai. 
In view of this fact, the consulate 
transmits any new items concerning 
trade opportunities at this port to the 
American Consul-General in Shang- 
hai for circulation among the Ameri- 
can merchants resident there. An ef- 
fort has been made to interest the 
American merchants in Manila in the 
trade opportunities along the China 
coast. It has been suggested to them 
that they effect the organization of an 
American mercantile association there, 
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in order that there may be transmitted 
to such association all items of 
business interest in the Amoy district; 
but these merchants seem unable to 
form a harmonious organization. Re- 
cently this consulate interested a 
wealthy Chinese, who is building in 
Amoy a palatial residence costing 
$100,000, in Philippine hardwood for 
interior woodwork. Samples of the 
various woods were procured from the 
Bureau of Science of the Philippine 
Islands. As a result this gentleman 
has decided to place an order for 
Philippine woods; but there is no 
American mercantile association in 
the islands to which the consulate may 
transmit a request for bids. Similar- 
ly, a Chinese here wished to purchase 
an electric lighting installation and a 
pumping plant for his residence, and 
wanted it ina hurry. The Amoy Con- 
sulate tried to connect him with Ameri- 
can dealers in Manila, which is 
reached by direct steamers from Amoy 
running every five days, but none of 
the American dealers there seemed to 
take an interest, so the order was final- 
ly placed in Hongkong. 

With this brief account of some of 
the methods by which the American 
Consular Service in China is trying 
to advance American trade interests, 
the manufacturer and exporter in 
America can readily see that the Con- 
sular Service can be of much assist- 
ance to him if he will but co-operate 
with that service in its effort to ad- 
vance American trade in the Far 
East. 

When an American manufacturer or 
exporter wishes to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of engaging in business in 
China, he will do well first to address 
the resident American consuls for 
their opinions and advice regarding 
his proposals. Should he receive 
proper encouragement, then he might 
enter upon more thorough methods of 
investigation by sending one of his 


of the field and the opportunities it 
presents. 

Some of the errors which some of 
the American merchants have fallen 
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into in their efforts to establish them- 
selves in China are: 

1. Entrusting an agency for the sale 
of its goods to’'a competing concern 
whose main object in accepting or 
soliciting such an agency is to keep 
it out of the market. 

2. Entrusting an agency for the sale 
of its goods to a foreign concern in 
preference to a firm of his own nation- 
ality. 

3. Entrusting the agency for the sale 
of its goods to a concern which has in 
its employ no persons having a techni- 
cal knowledge of its lines of business. 

The Standard Oil Company could 
give excellent examples of the un- 
satisfactory results of entrusting the 
sale of its goods to firms handling 
other lines of business. For instance, 
in Amoy, since the Standard Oil Com- 
pany took its business over from its 
foreign agents and placed its own men 
in the field, about eight or ten years 
ago, its sales have increased one thou- 
sand per cent. The British-American 
Tobacco Company has had a similar 
experience. In fact, this is the experi- 
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ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN TRADE INTERESTS. 


General Chin Chee,- Director-Gen- 
etal Nanking Industrial Exposition. 


ence of most of the successful Ameri- 
can ventures in the Orient. Hence it 
is extremely important that the Ameri- 
can manufacturers and dealers who 
cannot put their own men out here to 
handle their goods, be very careful to 
whom they entrust their agencies. 
The manufacturer and exporter 
who, after a study of the field, decides 
to put his own representative in China 
should effect some arrangement where- 
by a number of young men in his firm 
may be accorded an opportunity of 
learning the Chinese language, at 
least to such a degree as to be able 
to read an ordinary Chinese news- 
paper and converse freely in Man- 
darin, the language spoken by about 
three-fifths of the Chinese people. 
These young men should also be put 
through a course of training which will 
teach them much concerning Chinese 
customs, Chinese etiquette, Chinese 
ways of doing business, and Chinese 
commercial geography. The Chinese 
people are among the most gregarious 
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on the face of the globe, and their 
social qualities are highly developed. 
As a result, business and social inter- 
course go hand in hand, and the man 
who can. cultivate a social acquaint- 
anceship and friendly intercourse 
stands a better chance of doing busi- 
ness with them than otherwise. One 
cannot deal with a Chinese merchant 
in the same brusque, frank, hasty 
manner in which one American mer- 
chant may deal with another. It is 
useless to try to hustle a Chinese cus- 
tomer and to try to land an order with 
the despatch common in American 
business practice. The Chinese pre- 
fers to do his business over the tea- 
cup rather than over the telephone. 
The American merchant at home stud- 
ies his trade, and prides himself up- 
on his knowledge of the people whose 
trade he seeks. Why should he not 
likewise, when attempting to estab- 
lish in China, study the Chinese peo- 
ple, learn their language, customs and 
business practices? ~ Unless he does 
these things he need not expect big 
things in his future trade relations in 
this wonderful country. 

I believe the Associated Chambers 
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H. C. Hwang, Director of Works, 
Nanking Exposition, Nanking. 
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of Commerce of the Pacific Coast of 
the United States could do much to 
assist in advancing their trade inter- 
ests in China by the establishment in 
Peking or Tientsin of a training school 
for instructing a certain number of the 
young men of the Pacific Coast firms 
in the Chinese language, customs, etc. 
After such a school is once established 
a second institution of a similar nature 
may be established in Canton ‘for 
those who wish to train young men for 


business relations with the Cantonese . 


people. Thus, if a wholesale hard- 
ware firm on the Pacific Coast wished 
to establish itself in China, it could 
detail a young man of steady habits 
and promising ability in its employ 
to a two years’ training in the Ameri- 
can Chinese business training school 
in Tientsin or Canton, where, under 
proper supervision, he may acquaint 
himself with the Chinese language, 


customs and business practices. Young 
men trained in this manner could be 
of inestimable value to the firms doing 
business in China, for these firms 
could thus in time man _ themselves 
with a corps of assistants who would 
be of great help in putting their busi- 
ness in China upon a far more intelli- 
gent and more satisfactory basis than 
could possibly obtain otherwise. 

The American merchant should be 
extremely careful in choosing his 
young men for the Far Eastern ser- 
vice. The influences for evil are far 
greater and the influences for good are 
far less in China than at home. Hence, 
it is very necessary that a young man 
of steady habits be chosen in prefer- 
ence to one of a weaker type. The 
salvation of young men of foreign 
birth in China is athletic sports; hence 
the young man sent to the East should 
be of the type which takes to outdoor 
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sports. He should be encouraged ac- 
tively to engage in some branch of 
athletics during his residence in the 
Far East. Much of the success of 
Great Britain in the Orient may be at- 
tributed to that apparently inborn de- 
sire of most British young men to 
keep physically fit. In Shanghai they 
have two or three hundred tennis 
courts, football, cricket, rowing, swim- 
ming, riding and hockey clubs. 
Throughout the year, hundreds of 
Britishers may be seen every morning 
before sunrise on the roads leading 
out of the Settlement, riding their 
ponies, and every evening on the ten- 
nis courts or at the cricket, football, 
hockey, rowing or swimming clubs ac- 
tively engaged in sports. In some re- 
spects, no doubt, one may go too far 
in sports, make of them a primary 
consideration and relegate business in- 
terests to a secondary place. But this 
is a matter which can be easily ad- 


justed. The fact remains that the 
American business man in sending 
young men to China could do no bet- 
ter than to take a lesson from his com- 
mercial competitors in keeping a young 
man in such a physical condition as to 
be of greatest value to himself and 
to his employer. This is a matter the 
true significance of which is often ap- 
preciated only after some years of 
residence in the Orient, and then of- 
ten too late to be of use to the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Next after the character and train- 
ing of the men who are despatched to 
China to represent the American ex- 
porter, we might consider some of the 
details of the methods of doing busi- 
ness. Those desiring to do business 
in China should bear in mind that 
competition here is on an international 
basis. Merchants of all nationalities 
are competing for the business of the 
Orient. If the American merchant 
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will apply to his business in China the 
same intelligent consideration, the 
same spirit of enterprise and progres- 
siveness which characterizes him at 
home, provided he has an article 
adapable to Chinese wants, he should 
be able to compete very successfully 
with the merchants of all other nation- 
alities. If the American exporter looks 
to China as a dumping ground for 
goods which do not come up to the 
samples, refuses to adapt his goods to 
the demands of the people, does not 
pack his shipments in such a manner 
as to guarantee against breakages and 
damage from the weather, he cannot 
expect to make a success of his busi- 
ness venture in China. It should not 
be necessary to dwell at length upon 
these details, for they are really the 
A BC of successful foreign trade, 
but any American Consul in China can 
recite instance after instance of fail- 
ures upon the part of American ex- 
porters to recognize these simple 
truths. The Chinese buyer is as keen 
as any other in the world, and like any 
other good buyer, can be fooled but 
once. 

A Chinese engaged in an extensive 
hardware business in Manila visited 
this office a few days ago. In speak- 
ing of his relations with foreign ex- 
porters, he stated that although he 
preterred to deal with American mer- 
chants, yet he had experienced so 
many instances of failure upon the 
part of the American dealer to respect 
his requests when ordering goods that 
he is obliged to order from British and 
German exporters. He contends that 
the American exporter proceeds on the 
theory that he knows what the foreign 
buyer wants better than the latter him- 
seli knows; hence, insists in sending 
him goods he did not order, or refuses 
to adapt his goods to the latter’s de- 
mands. 
vats =It seems it is difficult for the Ameri- 
‘can mariifacturer and dealer to take 
cognizance of the fact that foreign 
peoples have tastes and ideas that are 
not always in harmony with those ob- 
taining in America. If the Chinese 
consumer wants his door locks so that 


the key-hole is above the knob, why 
not turn out such an article, rather 
than try to convince him that his idea 
is all wrong? After all, having the 
key-hole above the knob would un- 
doubtedly find favor with a large class 
in America; at all events, the Japan- 
ese and German manufacturer will re- 
spect the wishes of the Chinese con- 
sumer if the American will not. 

Several years ago, while the writer 
was in Formosa, a dealer.there ordered 
a number of American bicycles for 
Japanese and Chinese trade. He 
specified plainly in his order that the 
Japanese and Chinese cyclists wished 
the drop-frame wheel, as the horizon- 
tal bar of diamond frames interfered 
with the style of clothes worn by them. 
Hence this dealer placed his order for 
drop-frame wheels, but the American 
exporter happened to be short of the 
latter, so substituted diamond frame 
wheels. Numerous instances of a 
similar nature might be recited, all 
tending to show that the American ex- 
porter must learn to respect the pecu- 
liar demands of the trade which he is 
trying to reach, if he would reach that 
trade effectively. 

An institution which could be of 
great assistance to American trade in 
the Far East in a general way is a 
strong American merchant marine. At 
present our merchants who are com- 
pelled by economic circumstances to 
have their ships built abroad are 
forced to fly a foreign flag if they 
would operate their steamers upon a 
paying basis. We need a merchant 
marine to assist in bridging the waters 
which separate us from the Orient. By 
a system of ship subsidies, Japan was 
greatly aided in her efforts to sever 
the commercial ties of her insular pos- 
session, Formosa, from the China 
Coast, and to divert the island trade to 
Japan proper. Great Britain’s and 
Germany’s trade in the Far East is 
greatly assisted by subsidizing mer- — 
chant marines. The fact can hardly be 
disputed that a strong merchant marine 
is essential to an extensive foreign 
commerce, 

Another factor which can assist 
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greatly in helping American trade in 
the Far East is the publication of 
strong American newspapers in the 
principal treaty ports of China. The 
Shanghai Times, a daily edited by an 
American, appears worthy of the sup- 


port and encouragement of all who | 


would see American interests advance 
in the Far East. The Far Eastern Re- 
view and the American Asiatic Asso- 
ciation’s Journal of Shanghai are pub- 
lications which are assisting material- 
ly to further these interests. It is only 
natural that it remains for American 
publications to give such prominence 
to American news items as will most 
effectively assist in establishing 
American prestige in the important 
trade centers in China. 

With the acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands, America finds herself at 
the very doors of China and Japan. 
Under American occupation, Manila 
has become one of. the busiest and 
most progressive cities in the Far 
East. The American people can well 
be proud of the noble work being done 
in these islands by her Government of- 
ficials. 

American capital is gradually seek- 
ing investments in the islands, and 
American business houses of the most 
substantial type are rising one after 
another upon the Escolta in Manila. 
It is the American business house in 
Manila which is im a splendid position 
to open up extensive commercial re- 
lations with the cities of the China 
coast, but the American business in- 
terests in the Philippine Islands must 
effect a harmonious organization if 
they would make the China coast trade 
mean the most to them. They should 
form an organization such as the 
American Association in Shanghai, 


and go after this trade in an intelligent . 


manner. They are in a better position 
to reach this trade than are any other 
foreign concerns, with the possible ex- 
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ception of the Japanese. Up to the 
present, no such organization has been 
effected, but it is to be hoped that 
these firms will not suffer more time 
to elapse before combining in a har- 
monious organization bent upon ad- 
vancing American trade _ interests 
along the China coast in a most intel- 


‘ligent and progressive manner. 


American trade interests in China 
will be effectively advanced only when 
the American exporter gives to this 
problem the same intelligent consid- 
eration which he bestows upon his 
business at home. China is witness- 
ing the dawn of modern civilization. 


. Her industrial development is only 


beginning. Now is the time for the 
American manufacturer and exporter 
to secure a footing in this market. Now 
is the time for him to establish him- 
selt on the ground floor of China’s 
commercial progress. It is a problem 
worthy of the best brains of the ex- 
porting public. Let the American 
manufacturer and exporter send his 
men of big calibre to study the situa- 
tion if he would hope for big results. 
Probably there was never a time in 
the history of America’s relation with 
China when the Chinese people mani- 
fested more friendliness toward the 
American people than at present. 

Let the American exporter follow 
up’ the good work done by the Hono- 
rary Commissioners of the Pacific 
Coast Chambers of Commerce on their 
recent triumphal commercial tour 
through China. This commission was 
accorded a reception unparalleled in 
hospitality and friendliness of spirit. 
The tour of this body of business men 
should mean much for the future of 
American trade in China. Now is the 


‘opportune time for the American ex- 


porter and manufacturer to give this 
market his earnest consideration. 
May he see his opportunity and grasp 
it in an intelligent manner. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


BY WEI-CHING W. YEN 


Second Secretary of the Imperial Chinese Legation in Washington 


This article is one of a series of papers published by the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation. It is an excellent presentation, by a 
distinguished and highly educated Chinese official, of the Chinese attitude 
of sincere friendship for America and the Americans.—EDITOR.) 


HE Hon. John W. Foster, in human race has there been awakened . 
a magazine article on China such concentrated attention to one : 
and her present conditions, portion of the earth and its inhabi- 
asserts that “probably in no tants.” One might add to this dictum + 
previous period of the history of the and declare that from the very begin- 
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ning of China’s intercourse with the 
West, her people and her civilization 
have been a fruitful and apparently 
interesting subject to contributors to 
magazines and makers of books. She 
has been lauded to the skies by some 
and picturesquely abused by others. 
One author inscribes in a weighty vol- 


ume the distinctly peculiar and ridicu- 


lous phases of Chinese life, and by 
his amusing stories adds to the gaiety 
of the nations. Another, a distin- 
guished statesman, contents himself 
with an inventory of the mineral 
wealth of the Empire, and hopes to 
rouse the interest of his countrymen 
through the spirit of commercialism. 
Between the globe-trotter, who spends 
his week in each of the principal 
treaty-ports, and the missionary, who 
has lived in Chung Kuo so long that 
he actually becomes homesick when 
he visits his native land, there has 
arisen a literature on things Chinese 


_ that is at once bizarre and learned. 


The singular feature of this outpour 
of printed matter is that it is almost 
entirely the result of the labors of 
foreign writers. Until very recent 
years, there were very few of our peo- 
ple who had mastered foreign lan- 
guages, and who could express their 
views of the past and present of their 
country to the West. Nor did the 
Government realize, and, indeed, has 
not yet realized, the tremendous ad- 
vantages of inspiring and paying for 
“write-ups” to secure the good-will 
and approval of the world. Whether 
she is praised or abused; China has 
pursued the even tenor of her way, 
acting according to her best light and 
to her sense of right and wrong. 

We have a saying that between 
right and wrong the public is an equi- 
table judge; or in the words of Sir 


Robert Hart, “they (the Chinese) be- 


lieve in right so firmly that they scorn 
to think it requires to be supported or 
enforced by might.” That this say- 
ing is based on a correct philosophical 
conception and that our belief is also 
the guiding principle of the great men 
of other nations is proved by the num- 
erous foreign statesmen and writers 


that have rushed to our defense when- 
ever the honor and fair name of China 
have been unjustly assailed or. her 
actions misconstrued. Nothing in the 
history of the foreign relations of the 
Empire has afforded us more gratifi- 
cation and filled us with more pride 
and hope than the staunch friendship 
and deep affection which so many for- 
eigners, generally the ones that know 
us best, have for China. 

It is hardly possible to restrain a 
smile when we read that “no one 
knows or ever will know the Chinese, 
the most comprehensible, inscrutable, 
contradictory, logical, illogical people 
on earth.” This sounds something 
like a characterization, in a comic 
paper, of woman, and is not to be 
taken seriously. The fact is, we are 
very much like other human beings, 
with to be sure some peculiarities, due 
to centuries of segregation from other 
nations. But we have essentially “the 
same hopes and fears, the same joys 
and sorrows, the same susceptibility 
to pain and the same capacity for hap- 
piness.” With increased and better 
acquaintance of the world through 
travel abroad and reading at home, the 
representative men of our country will 
lose many of the traits and discard 
many of the customs that seem pecul- 
iar to Westerners. Indeed, we have 
already a class of cosmopolitans, men 


who have enjoyed educational facili- 


ties abroad, and who are as much at 
home in London or New York as in 
Peking. 

In recent years, a revolution has 
taken place in our world of thought. 
Always a nation that delighted in 
books and worshiped literary talent, 
we have had a literature equal in ex- 
tent and quality to that of Greece or 
Rome. Very few Westerners who 
have mastered our language have not 
echoed and re-echoed the sentiment 
that “untold treasures lie hidden in 
the rich lodes of Chinese literature.” 
This mine of intellectual wealth has. 
been enriched by the translation of 
the best works of the West. John 
Stuart Mill, Huxley, Spencer, Darwin 
and Henry George, just to mention-a 
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few of the leading scholars of the 
modern age, are as well known in 
China as in this country. The doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest is on 
the lips of every thinking Chinese, 
and its grim significance is not lost 
on a nation that seems to be the center 
of the struggle in the Far East. West- 
ern knowledge is being absorbed by 
our young men at home or abroad at 
a rapid rate, and the mental power of 
a large part of four hundred millions 
of people, formerly concentrated on 
the Confucian classics, is being turned 
in a new direction—the study of the 
civilization of the West. 

Socially an agricultural people is be- 
ing transformed in a sudden into a 
manufacturing and industrial nation. 
New desires have given birth to new 
wants: the railway and the steamship 
must take the place of the mule cart, 
the sedan chair and the house-boat; 
gas and electricity supplant the paper 
lantern and the oil lamp; the roar of 
the loom bewilders the factory girl 
who has been used to the hand-weav- 
ing machine; and the smoke of fac- 
tories and arsenals threatens to soil 
the blue of our skies and make hide- 
ous the exterior form of nature as it 
has done in the West. The foreign 
trade of Shanghai is already greater 
than that of Boston, while the greatest 
seaport in the world, measured by the 
tonnage of its vessels, is the island of 
Hongkong, a stone’s throw from Can- 
ton. 

There is a public opinion in China 
now that makes itself heard and 
obeyed. No longer is it possible to 
hold to the conception that China 
stands for a few men in power and 
that their will is the law of the land. 
As Mr. Elihu Root has recently ex- 
pressed it, “The people now, not Gov- 
ernments, make friendship or dislike, 
sympathy or discord, peace or war be- 
tween nations.”’ The people of China 
are gradually coming to their own, 
and with the elaborate preparations 
now being made for a constitutional 
government, it is only a question of 
a few years when a Chinese parlia- 
ment becomes an established fact, and 
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another member of the human family 
added to the ranks of liberal govern- 
ment. 

There are many reasons why China 
and the United States of America 
should be the best of friends. Geo- 
graphically, we are the two continen- 
tal countries situated on the opposite 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. With the 
annexation and the acquisition by the 
United States of the Hawaiian and the 
Philippine Islands, we have become 
next-door neighbors. The completion 


of the Isthmian Canal, an event looked 


forward to with great interest by the 
whole world, will bring the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Mississippi Valley 
weeks nearer the trade of the Orient. 
It is a logical consequence and a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished that 
the relations between the ancient Em- 
pire and the young Republic should 
grow more intimate every day. 

From the time of Caleb Cushing, the 
American Minister who arrived in 
China in 1844, bearing a letter from 
President Tyler to the Emperor Tao- 
kuang, Chino-American relations have 
always been friendly. If, as the Em- 
peror Taokuang used to command his 
ministers of State to impress on the 
foreign representatives, the Celestial 
Empire prides itself on keeping good 
faith in its promises and agreements, 
the United States has also taught 
China to believe through experience 
that it may be trusted to do what is 
right and just. The several treaties 
concluded between the two nations 
have been on the one hand honorable 
to the United States, and on the other, 
fair to China. When China desired to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Powers, it was also an American, the 
Hon. Anson Burlingame, that was 
given the coveted position of an en- 
voy. The refusal of the United States 
of America to participate in the opium 
traffic, or in the coolie trade, the ab- 
sence on her part of any desire to en- 
croach on the territorial rights of 
China, her action in contending for 
the integrity of China, the recent re- 
mission of a part of the Boxer indem- 
nity, and her willingness, in general, 
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to give China a square deal, have not 
failed to make a very favorable im- 
pression on our people. If there is 
one commendable quality in our peo- 
ple conspicuous by its presence, it is 
that of not forgetting a good turn, and 
the good offices of this country are 
and will be appreciated by us for many 
years to come. : 
-The twentieth century is pre-emi- 
nently the century of international 
commerce. The struggle for fresh 
markets, to dispose of the surplus pro- 
ducts of the field and the factory af- 
ter the full supply of home consump- 
tion, is a very keen one. China, with 
her teeming population gradually be- 
ing infected with the desires and 
wants of the twentieth century, but 
possessing only the facilities of an 
agricultural people to gratify them, 


will become the biggest buyer of the 


world in the near future. A large 
share of this trade will come to 
America, if the statesmen and mer- 
chants of America are wise enough to 
seek for it. Ultimately, the national 
welfare and prosperity of the United 
States must depend on foreign mar- 
kets and the securing of the commer- 
cial prize of the Orient is a coup wor- 
thy the attention and thought of all 
patriotic Americans. In this competi- 
tion for commercial supremacy, the 
good-will of our people is an asset not 
to be despised by this nation. 

It would be a reflection on the intel- 
ligence and character of the people of 
the United States, however, were an 
appeal for closer relations between 
the venerable Empire and the young 
Republic to attract attention and de- 
rive interest simply through the spirit 
of commercialism. The present cen- 
tury is the century of internationalism, 


remarkable for the growth of ex-. 


change of ideas and ideals, as well as 
of merchandise and commodities. In 
no former age has the civilization of 
the East come into such close contact 
with that of the West. The East has 
made and is making an honest effort 
to study the thought and the institu- 
tions of Europe and America, while 
this country in particular of the na- 
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tions of the West is endeavoring to 
understand the spirit of the East. 
China has had a civilization of four 
thousand years, and has contributed 
much to the progress of the world. 
Scores of discoveries, which have 
helped to increase the happiness and 
welfare of mankind, must be credited 
to us. But best of all, the Confucian 
school has evolved a type of manhood 
with many virtues to commend and de- 
serving the serious study and imita- 
tion of other nations. Chinese civili- 
zation, being based on a moral order, 
has imbued its exponents with a pro- 
found respect and love for the moral 
relations. It is true very often the 
spirit of the teachings of Confucius is 
lost in the empty forms of ceremony 
and idle phrases of etiquette, but the 
centuries of discipline could not but 
leave its imprint on our people. We 
find, therefore; often a spirit of min- 
isterial loyalty to the Emperor, of 
filial piety to one’s parent, of devo- 
tion on the part of wives to their hus- 
bands, of affection between brother 
and brother, and of constancy to 
friends that are not emphasized in 
other civilizations. Simplicity of liv- 
ing, patience under suffering, industry, 


_contentment and an optimistic spirit, 


persistence in one’s undertaking and 
the power to endure are some of the 
virtues which have made Chinese civi- 
lization so stable and so venerable. 
Then there is the devotion to and wor- 
ship of letters, politeness towards all, 
respect for and obedience to the law, 
and last, but not least, the love for 
peace and tranquility. If, therefore, 
China is poor in mechanical appli- 
ances and scientific knowledge, she 
may be wealthy in those virtues which 
ada to the happiness and quality of 
the life that is lived. In the words of 
an eloquent writer, Europe and Amer- 
ica, looking across the ocean to the 
Far East, should be anxious, “‘not, in- 
deed, to imitate the forms, but to ap- 
propriate the inspiration of that an- 
cient world which created manners, 
laws, religions, art, whose history is 
the record not merely of the body, but 
ot the soul of mankind, and whose 
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spirit, already escaping from the 
forces in which it has found partial 
embodiment is hovering even now at 
your gates in quest of a new and more 
perfect incarnation.” 

In the hundreds of Chinese students 
in this country that are earnestly and 
industriously absorbing the best the 
colleges and universities can impart 
to them, there exists a mighty bond of 


The influence of such strong young 
men, the future leaders of China, over 
their country’s predilections and poli- 
cies will be enormous. Having been 
fully saturated with American ideas 
and ideals, they will transport them to 
and distribute them among their own 
countrymen. “They will be able to 
modify the public opinion of their 
countrymen that half a century of 


Ha Ta Men, Peking. 


union and an unwritten alliance be- 


tween China and America. These’ 


young men, as one of them strikingly 
expressed it, form a bridge across the 
broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean, on 
which American learning, American 
ideals, American institutions, Ameri- 
can inventions, and American manu- 
factures are and will be conveyed to 
China. 


ordinary contact with the Occident 
cannot modify. They will be able to 
insure a peace and trade in the Far 
East that treaties and military forces 
cannot insure. In one word, these stu- 
dents will be the most effective instru- 
ments through and with which Ameri- 
can civilization or rather American 
university education can exert its won- 
derful influence on the new China.” 
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Great wall, near Nankou, China. 
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AMERICAN PROSPECTS IN CHINA 


BY T. 


Cc. WHITE 


of the highest cultivation. 


(No American in China is better posted on Chinese affairs than Mr. T. 
C. White, who has lived in China for years, is in the United States Con- 
sular Service, speaks the Chinese language fluently, and has a Chinese 
wife, who was the First Lady-in-Waiting to the late Empress Dowager. Mrs. 
White is the daughter of one of China’s greatest statesmen, and is a woman 
Under these circumstances, Mr. White’s article is 
of peculiar interest and value.—EbpITOR.) | 


General Condition. 


INCE THE rather abrupt close 

of the Russo-Japanese War in 

1905, business in China has 

been in a more or less unsettled 
condition, owing to the unsettled state 
of affairs which naturally follows the 
close of a big war, and to the fact that 
the import firms and business houses 
in China were carrying such immense 
stocks of general cargo on hand, which 
they expected to sell to the belliger- 
ents. They found, however, that in- 
stead of selling, it was necessary for 
them to carry their imports for a con- 
siderable length of time before dis- 
posing of them, which involved serious 
loss and caused a general depression 
in imports. In 1907-8-9, just when 
business was beginning to pick up a 
little, exchange rose to such a high 
premium, and gold became so. dear 
that very little import business was 
done compared to former years. Ex- 
change has improved of late, and in 
consequence business generally looks 
brighter, and as there does not ap- 
pear to be any immediate prospect of 
gold becoming dear again, business 
should steadily improve. 


American Imports. 


It would be very difficult to give a fair 
estimate of what our imports to this 


country amount to per year, owing to 
the fact that a very large part of these 
imports are carried in foreign bottoms 
and are given in the ‘customs statis- 
tics as being from the countries to 
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Mr. T. C. White, of American Consulate, Shanghai, and Mrs. White, for- 
merly Lady Yu, First Lady-in-Waiting to the late Empress Dowager. 
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which the ships carrying the cargo be- 
long. Suffice it to say that at the pres- 
ent time, American goods imported in- 
to China are as nothing compared 
with those from other countries, and 
it is of the utmost importance that 
our business men and manufacturers 
should spend time and money to ascer- 
tain why this is, and what methods 
other countries have adopted in order 
to get the trade of China. Germany 
is an excellent sample of what can 
be done by studying a situation thor- 
oughly, spending plenty of time and 
money, and pursuing trade systemati- 
cally and persistently. They are un- 
doubtedly in the lead at the present 
time, and their trade is steadily in- 
creasing. They are gradually forging 
ahead of the British and getting their 
trade. How is this being done? 
First, because of the fact that Em- 


peror Wilhelm and the German Gov- 


ernment have considered trade pros- 
pects very carefully and used every 
effort possible to induce their mer- 
chants and manufacturers to send com- 
petent representatives to China and 


other countries to study carefully the . 


situation and business methods and 
to familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with conditions existing in the coun- 
tries where they wish to do business. 
The methods for extending their trade 
and enlarging their business in China 
which have been adopted are quite 
evident to any one who may care to 
look into the subject, and the system- 
atic way in which they have organized 
their campaign is most praiseworthy 
and sure to bring success. In each of 
the consulates in China they have one 
or more men who do nothing but look 
after trade prospects and give all -as- 
sistance possible to their merchants 
on the spot. 

Germany has been the most suc- 
cessful of any of the countries repre- 
sented in China in securing Govern- 
ment contracts. This has been accom- 
plished through the efforts and assist- 
ance of their Minister in Peking and 
their consular service. They have es- 
tablished a reputation for being very 
painstaking in the execution of their 


contracts and delivering goods as or- 
dered, and seeing that they are up to 
standard in material and finish. In 
the past few years, Germany has cut 
into the English trade to a very great 
extent by these thorough methods, 
and owing to the lax way in which the 
English merchants are attending to 
their trade. The fact of the matter is, 
that all of the countries doing. business 
in China will have to wake up, or their 
trade will be cut into more and more 
every year by the Germans. 

America is and has been doing abso- 
lutely nothing to get into this mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the fact that the 
most friendly feelings are entertained 
toward us. by the Chinese people. The 
students who have been sent to Amer- 
ica are returning with glowing accounts 
of our country and people, and are 
asking why it is that our merchants do 
not make some effort to do business 
with this part of the world, and well 
they might, for the prospects for 
America in China were never so bright 
as just now. 


Business Methods. 


It is absolutely foolish for our busi- 
ness men and manufacturers to think 
that they can send a man out to China 
with his gripsack and samples, as we 
do at home, for such a thing would be 
an utter impossibility. American ideas 
of business and its methods are as 
different from the Chinese as day is 
from night, and in order for us to trade 
with this country, it will be absolutely 
necessary for us to organize a cam- 
paign similar to that of Germany, 
spend time and money in sending out 
bright, wideawake men to study the 
situation thoroughly, and to adopt the 


._ methods of trade obtaining out here. 


It is, of course, very difficult for our 
people who have never been in China 
to appreciate the true situation, and it 
will only be by actual experience in 
the field that the proper knowledge 
will be gained. There never was a 
time in the history of China when her 
people were so much interested in for- 
eign goods, and the time is now ripe 
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for a very large trade with this coun- 
try, and American manufacturers with 
little trouble will find that the Chinese 
are willing to meet us more than half- 
way. It is only within the last few 
years that China has come to realize 
that America is purely and simply a 
commercial nation, seeking trade only, 
and not, like the other first-class pow- 
ers, all of whom have a sslice of 
China’s territory. They now know 


that any dealings they may have with 
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establish a permanent exhibit of their 
goods, preferably in Shanghai, which 
is the entry port for all imports sup- 
plied to the northern part of China and 
the Yangtse Valley, where Chinese 
merchants could come and see what 
they are buying. The Chinaman is 
like the man from Missouri: he thor- 
oughly believes what he sees. This 
would cost quite a considerable 
amount of money, but distributed be- 
tween a number, would make the cost 


Wall of the Chinese city, Shanghai. 


us will be on a strictly business basis 

of barter and sale, with no strings tied 

to their contracts, as is the case with 

) many of the contracts made between 
a China and other countries. 

| One of the quickest ways that can 

oo be suggested for our manufacturers 

— who really desire to establish a per- 

manent trade in this market would be 

= for a number of them to combine and 


pro rata comparatively small. By do- 


. ing this and putting the exhibits all 


under one roof and having competent 
men to look after the business, ad- 
vertising, distributing literature and 
catalogues in both Chinese and Eng- 
lish, success would surely follow. Up 
to the present time very few Chinese 
merchants have had a chance to see 
and know our goods. 
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The market of China, being so far 
from manufacturing centers, it has 
been found necessary to give the Chi- 
nese merchants extended credit on 


their purchases. These credits range 


from ninety days to six months, and 
instances are known where nine 
months’ credit has been given, and one 
of the great drawbacks against buying 
goods from our people is that they 
will scarcely give credit at all. In 
view of the fact that France, Germany 
and England will and do give these 
extended credits, makes it absolutely 
necessary for us to fall into line if 
we desire to compete. 

Numerous complaints have been 
made that our manufacturers seem to 
be so little interested in the prospects 
for trade out here that they have been 
very careless in the manufacture of 
articles sold to China, not using proper 
material up to the standard of their 
samples, finishing their goods very 
roughly, and, in the case of machinery 
and articles of a kindred nature, where 
it is necessary to ship them out here 
knocked down, they have not marked 
them properly, and in some cases not 
at all, so that great difficulty has been 
experienced in assembling. Another 
very important item is substitution. 
This is one of the greatest faults our 
people are guilty of, and the one thing 


that the Chinese merchant will not 
stand for. He insists on having just 
what he orders, or he don’t want any- 
thing, and this fact cannot be too 
strongly impressed on our manufac- 
turers. It is just these things that the 
Germans have taken the greatest pains 
to guard against, and in consequence 
their goods are proving very satisfac- 
tory. Our manufacturers have been 
extremely careless about these mat- 
ters, and seem to have the idea that 
they can ship anything out here and 
it will be all right. That time is now 
past, and the Chinese merchant, who 
is one of the cleverest business men 
in the world, has learned to know what 
foreign goods are, and what he wants, 
and how he wants it. Time was when 
the Chinese would buy any old thing, 
but competition, coupled with the fact 
that they are now more familiar with 
goods of foreign manufacture and 
know what they are buying, makes it 
absolutely necessary that the greatest 
care should be taken in the execution 
of orders and contracts. In interviews 
with the Chinese, the fact has come to 
light that our goods do not compare 
favorably with those of other coun- 
tries for the reasons given above. 
These reasons are of vital importance 
and cannot be ignored. 

There is another thing that is of 
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just as great importance as those al- 
ready mentioned, and that is packing 
goods properly for shipment to this 
market. Our manufacturers do not or 
will not pack their goods properly, 
and many, many complaints are re- 
ceived every year about packing. In 
some instances buyers have even re- 
fused to take delivery of goods from 
the Customs House, as they were use- 
less. Our manufacturers have a great 
deal to learn on this one point, and 
will do well to take lessons from the 
manufacturers of other countries. The 
climate of China is quite different 
from that of America, and goods that 
would reach their destination in 
America in safety, would arrive in 
China absolutely spoiled, especially 


goods of a perishable nature. An- 


other thing: all cargo upon arrival in 
China is carried by hand on the backs 
of coolies, and gets rather rough hand- 
ling, and has necessarily to be packed 
in very strong cases to withstand this 
handling. Volumes have been written 
on this one point of packing goods for 
the China market, but so far our peo- 
ple have not seemed to grasp the idea 
of what is necessary. 

Another item which puts us at a 
great disadvantage in competing with 
other countries is the excessive freight 
which we have to pay on our ship- 
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ments. As one of the directors of a 
large railroad here has said: “It costs 
more to carry freight over two States 
in America than it would cost to bring 
it trom England to China.” This, of 
course, adds considerably to the cost 
of our goods, and should not be lost 
sight of by our manufacturers com- 
peting for trade in China. They should 
take great care that their goods are 
a little better than those of any other 
country. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the several points mentioned above, 
and if our people will only give them 
the greatest attention and considera- 
tion, and go into the China market 
in the proper way, there is not the 
slightest doubt that an immense trade 
can be developed between China and 
America. 

Another thing that should be strong- 
ly brought to the attention of our peo- 
ple is the fatal mistake of giving their 
agencies to merchants and traders 
from other countries. 

It stands to reason that a merchant 
or trader is going to push the goods 
from his own country above those of 
any other. He understands them bet- 
ter, knows just where they come from 
and they are from the place of his 
birth. It is a known fact that our goods 
are seldom or never pushed by people 
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-of other nationalities having our 


agencies, and in some cases they take 
these agencies in order to keep our 
goods out of the market. This has 
been the grave into which many of our 
manufacturers have put their goods, 


- and it is high time that they were 


made to realize it and to know that 
this sort of half-hearted way of try- 
ing to enter a market will never take 
them very far. 

The first Government contract which 
America has ever received is a central 
battery telephone system of the West- 
ern Electric Company, which is to be 
installed in Peking. The representa- 
tive of this company spent seven 
months in Peking in order to secure 
this contract, which will give a fair 
idea of how long it takes to do busi- 
ness here, but it pays. The Secretary 
of the Board of Posts and Communi- 
cations, when interviewed, said that if 
this system proved satisfactory, it 
would undoubtedly be installed in 
Tientsin and Canton. This contract 
was secured by the representative of 
this company through the assistance 
and influence of a returned American 
student. This is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to what could be 
done if our manufacturers were prop- 
erly represented out here, and many 
of the officials in Peking and the Prov- 
inces have said that it would please 
them very much to have our people 
come out here and do business with 
them, and are offering us all kinds of 
encouragement. Still, America makes 
no move. 

It seems a great pity that our peo- 


ple cannot be made to realize what an 
immense market China would be for 
their products, and how favorably dis- 
posed the Chinese people are towards 
us. China to-day wants many things 
—trailroads, telephone systems, elec- 
tric light plants, electric cars, an army 
and navy, Government buildings, car- 
riages, motor cars, and numerous 
other things, and if our people would 
only realize this they could get their 
share of this business if they would 
only take the trouble to come after it. 
The manufacturers of France, Ger- 
many, England, Russia and Japan have 
permanent headquarters in Peking, 
with a staff of bright, capable men 
continually watching the situation, 
standing ready at any time to go after 
any contracts that are likely to be 
given out. America is the only coun- 
try not represented, and should be in 
the lead. 

We hear this every day from 
the Chinese people themselves. A 
great many of the young men who are 
secretaries of the different boards in 
Peking are returned American stu- 
dents, and all stand ready and willing 
to do all they can to assist us. Also, 
many of the secretaries to the Vice- 
roys and Taotais in the provinces are 
American students. All have a warm 
spot for their Alma Mater, as they put 
it themselves. 

There is no doubt that if our people 
can have these facts brought to their 
attention they will become interested, 
and desire to get a share of the trade 
of one of the greatest countries in the 
world to-day. | 
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WHY THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW 
SHOULD BE MODIFIED 


BY THOMAS B. WILSON, L. L. D. 


ROM NO reasonable view-point 
could the Chinese exclusion act 
be justified. The United 
States has the inherent right 

and authority, as all nations have, to 
establish standards of worthiness for 
residence and citizenship, but it has 
not the right to discriminate in favor 
of or against the subjects of another 
country. The exclusion law as it 
stands is class legislation in that it 
designates a certain race of men, citi- 
zens of a mighty and in many respects 
a highly civilized country, as being 
unworthy of recognition as fitted to 
enjoy the privileges of travel, resi- 
dence or citizenship in the United 
‘States. No legislation has ever been 
attempted in this country that pointed 
out a logical reason why Chinese 
should be discriminated against any 
more than Englishmen, Germans, 
Frenchmen or the people of any other 
European nation. And if we try our 
best to find an excuse for putting Chi- 
nese in a rejected class we are invaria- 
bly driven to confess that all our an- 
tagonism is the legitimate fruit of a 
spirit of prejudice that is not only 
without foundation in fact but reflects 
upon our worthiness to enjoy the bless- 
ings of a_ republican Government, 
whose substructure itself rests upon 
the fundamental political principle and 
declaration that “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” constitute an 
“inalienable right of all men.” 

But, as a matter of fact, the United 
States, as all nations do and always 
have done, exercises the inherent right 
to exclude foreigners from the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in the privi- 
leges and benefits .ccruing to resi- 


dence or citizenship, but the United 
States goes so far as to contradict and 
deny the spirit and the letter of its 
chief fundamental, and declare that 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are blessings and privileges 
to be withheld by the Government 
from a whole race, not, however, be- 
cause the excluded race as a whole is 
wanting in industry, sobriety, moral 
sense and ethical culture, or that their 
civilization is so far below and inferior 
to our own that social or business con- 
tact would be contaminating to us, but 
in reality, we are influenced by un- 
reasonable prejudice against a people 
whose history recites achievements in 
art, literature, philosophy and science 
concerning which the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Indo-Germanic peoples are 
still digging in the foothills of ana- 
lytical and synthetical philosophizing. 
To exclude such a people from our 
shores does not reflect upon their gen- 
ius or intellectual attainment nearly so 
much as it does upon our unwarranted 
assumption that we are self-sufficient 
in and of ourselves to grapple readily 
with and master any problem of life. 
It is not “too much learning that hath 
made us mad,” but rather our egotism 
and ignorance. 

Nevertheless, as we raise the hue 
and cry against giving Asiatic schol- 
ars and philosophers and captains of 
industries a polite welcome to our 
shores, let us be honest enough to 
give their ancestors thanks for dig- 
ding out of the mountains of wisdom 
a basis for the system of theosophy 
upon which the people of all civilized 
countries have builded their religious 
and ethical standards of conduct of 
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life. Exactly what part China has 
played in the game of civilization dur- 
ing the ages one could hardly guess, 
but if we turn to her own intellectual 
expansion and study her precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct, we 
shall not find it difficult to locate the 
beginnings of the fundamentals—the 
ethical codes—of the world’s civilizing 
machinery and its elevating influence 
in the domestic, political and religious 
life of humanity, and we shall find 
that the beginnings of the fundamen- 
tals were deep-rooted in the eternal 
law of ethical causation. Ages ago, 
China began to evolve her truer and 
better self out of humanity’s jungle 
influences and animal ambition, and 
for nearly six thousand years the 
growth of the nation and people, al- 
though apparently slow at times, has 
always and in all generations been a 
steady and healthful growth to higher 
and still higher levels of intellectual 
unfoldment, and to-day the middle and 
upper classes of China are firm-footed 


Liang Kwo Ying, Imperial Chinese 


Consul at Honolulu. 


in the highway of human progress. 
The soul of China responds to thought. 
Shall such a people be excluded from 
our fields of commercial and industrial 
activities and opportunities simply be- 
cause some of us harbor unjust and 
barbaric prejudice against them? 

We say again that there exists no 
occasion for an act or a law or a pub- 
lic sentiment commanding or favoring 
the exclusion of Chinese from our 
shores. The underlying principle and 
genius of every Government in the 
world includes the right of the nation 
to stand at its doors and close and bar 
them in the face of would-be incomers 
whose presence as residents or so- 
journers would be objectionable. That 
right is inherent in the Government 
of every nation, and it is the inherent 
right of every ‘nation to establish a 
standard of personal moral character 
by which to measure the fitness and 
worthiness of the stranger to enter and 
enjoy the benefits of residence. But 
it would be a crime against the moral 
law of the world to measure the fitness 
and worthiness of the stranger to en- 
ter in through the door according to 
the prejudice that may exist because 
of his nationality. That would not 
be an exhibition of hospitality, much 
less of a high order of civilization. 

it is true, therefore, that the United 
States is in need of no act of the Gov- 
ernment nor of a treaty agreement to 
exclude Chinese. The right of the 
Government not only exists by virtue 
of the independence of the nation to 
refuse entrance to Chinese, but to de- 
port them, too, when it is found that 
their presence would be undesirable. 
That right of self-protection is the 
strength of our nation’s substructure, 
as well as its superstructure, for it is 
the kind and quality of a nation’s sub- 


| jects that makes it as stable as the 


everlasting hills, or unstable and weak 
as a forest of reeds. No Ameri- 
can nor Chinese who is loyal to 
his fatherland would agree to have our 
doors opened wide to the people of 
China without reference to who they 
are or what their character may be, 
and right at that spot the masses in 
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the United States and the better class 
of the masses of China are in perfect 
accord. All broad and fair-minded 
Americans ask for no better protection 
against invasion by Chinese coolies 
than the refusal of the American con- 
gulates in China to recommend appli- 
cants for their industry, honesty and 
general worthiness to take up their 
residence in the United States, and 
also impress upon the mind of such 
applicants that if they gain entrance 
to the United States by any device 
other than the way prescribed, they 
surely will be 


in the light of their own narrow-mind- 
edness and unreasonable prejudice. 
But if detention station agents are too 
stupid or too full of hatred to be 
trusted to enforce the law in the spirit 
of justice and fair dealing, it certainly 
becomes the duty of the President to 
have the treaty so modified that the 


barbarous and humiliating features at- | 


tending the enforcement of the act 
would be eliminated. That is to say, 
it is the President’s duty to instruct 
immigration agents who have to do 
with incoming Chinamen to relax their 
arbitrary restric- 


imprisoned until 
they can be de- 
ported. 

On the other 
hand, the mid- 
dle, the upper, 
the professional 
and merchant 
class should 
have a consul’s 
certificate for 
the asking, but 
unless such cer- 
tificates are 
promptly recog- 
nized and ac- 
cepted on pre- 
sentation at our 
ports of entry, 
and the: bearers 
of them permit- 
ted to go their 
way without a |. 
moment’s deten- 
tion, the whole 
business would 
be worse than 


would be a crime against worthiness 
and what we are pleased to call “in- 
alienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” If, however, 
the Government deems it the wiser and 
better policy to retain the exclusion 
act, the enforcement of its provisions 
with a discriminating sense of justice 
should be required of immigration offi- 
cers, and not according to arbitrary 
ond inflexible rulings of Government 
agents who read and interpret the law 


tions, and while 
so _ instructing 
his agents let 
him order that 
the detention 
and examination 
station be lo- 
cated in San 
Francisco itself, 
and not on An- 
gel Island, miles 
away in San 
Francisco bay, 
where incoming 
Chinese are put 
to the greatest 
trouble and in- 
convenience to 
substantiate 
their right to en- 
ter the United 
States. The 
President, if he 
proposes to act 
at all in the pre- 
mises, could do 


Ong Foon, merchant. Native of nothing less 


mockery. It San Francisco, Cal. than _ instruct - 


the authorities at the detention sta- 
tion that the existing arrange- 
ment between the United States and 
China grants no authority to exclude 
other Chinese than the coolie class, 
and that Chinese merchants, educators 
and managers of business enterprises, 
in fact all Chinese above the coolie 
class, when vouched for by the Ameri- 
can consul at the port of embarkation, 
are entitled to go their way upon land- 
ing without detention or molestation 
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of any kind. That is the spirit of the 
purpose of the Chinese exclusion act, 
and no one knows better that that is so 
than President Taft, and so long as he 
permits the nation’s immigration offi- 
cials to interpert the exclusion law ac- 
cording as they personally like or dis- 
like the incoming foreigner, he will 
hardly be able to make China and the 
United States believe that he is not 
himself actuated by a spirit of hos- 
tility and preju- 
dice. Let a rul- 
ing be made by 
the President of 
the United 
States that a 
certificate of 
good character 
of a Chinese in 
his home coun- 
try, when vized 
by a Consul of 
the United 
States stationed 
in China, shall 
be accepted as 
prima facie evi- 
dence by our 
Chinese immi- 
gration  super- 
visors that the 
owner and 
holder of such 
certificate has a 
right to land. 

It is worse 
than foolish to 
try to better the 
conditions at the 
detention _ sta- 
tions by remov- 
ing or suspend- 
ing this or that 
agent. The fault 
is in the barbar- 


ism of the system, or rather in 


the liberty given Government agents 
to interpret the Exclusion Act to suit 
the occasion and interpret it according 
to their own likes and dislikes and 
fancies. And in this connection it 
might be said that the exclusion policy 
does not contemplate or provide for 
the introduction of what is called the 


Look Tin Eli, Vice-President and Mana- 
ger of Sing Chong Co., and President of 
Canton Bank, San Francisco. Is a man of 
great ability and very popular. - 
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“third degree” to confuse Chinese to 
the end that they may be inveigled 
into statements sufficiently contra- 
dictory to furnish an excuse for treat- 
ing them as criminals, at the same 
time blocking avenues through which 
they could reach witnesses who would 
testify to their good character and 
honesty of purpose in coming to 
America. That such conduct on the 
part of immigration agents is low, bru- 
tal and  inhu- 
man no one will 
deny. As long 
ago as in 1892, 
United States 
Circuit Judge 
Billings quashed 
several _indict- 
ments against 
certain Chinese 
who were under 
arrest for being 
in this country 
without  certifi- 
cates of identifi- 
cation. The rul- 
ing of the court 
was that even if 
a Chinese per- 
son named came 
into the country 
unlawfully, he 
could be 
held or regarded 
as a criminal, 
much less pun- 
ished as_ such, 
but he could be 
lawfully deport- 
ed. According 
to Judge Bill- 
ings, then, the 
giving of the 
“third degree” 
is a criminal act 
on the part of immigration offi- 
cials, and is deserving of the severest 
punishment. But it would seem the 
standard of efficiency in the Govern- 
ment’s Chinese immigration depart- 
ment is ability and inclination to heap 
indignities and abuse upon incoming 
Chinese, especially upon subjects of 
the Chinese Empire who compare fav- 
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orably with the Anglo-Saxons in schol- 
arly attainment, in scientific research, 
in mechanical ingenuity and in busi- 
ness integrity. The Chinese symbol 
of submission, the queue, has depart- 
ed forever from China’s civilization, 
and in its stead China is assuming an 
attitude becoming men of moral force 
and strength of character, and the time 
will surely come when they will assert 
their rights in a voice having no un- 
certain sound. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
will be found in the wise saying of an 


Oriental sage of the ages ago. His. 


pupils asked: “Master, what is 
Truth?” The master replied: “Justice 
is the final measure of Truth.” The 


United States has never been alto- 
gether truthful nor just in its dealings 
with China. We, as a nation, protest 
that we want commercial interchange 
without stint with the Chinese, and 
yet when their very best and most dis- 
tinguished men of affairs come to our 
shores we hurry them off to detention 
stations, and treat them as little better 
than criminals, and load them down 
with indignities in the name of and by 
the sanction of an “exclusion treaty,” 
that has had no binding significance 
for seven years. Who is to blame for 
all this injustice and false pretenses? 
Look to Washington and not to Peking 
for the finger-marks and foot-prints of 


guilt. 


THE LOST DAY 


BY MARY M. BERGHOLZ 


(Mrs. Bergholz is the mother of the American Consul-General at Canton. 


Her-.honrte in that city is the scene of many entertainments to 


traveling 


Americans, to whom the hospitality of herself and her son is well known in 


the Orient.—EbIToR.) 


Sunday came with songs and praises 
As we steamed across the sea— 
Monday brought us Honolulu— 
Lovely spot it is to me— 
Tuesday was a day of gladness, 
Blue the sea and soft the air— 
Wednesday came with smiles and ripples, 
All because the world was fair; 
Thursday, we saw fishes flying, 
' Whales were spouting as we went. 
Friday was a day as perfect, 
But at night said Captain Bent: 
“Saturday will give us trouble, 
Serious trouble it will be, 
And as all are gay and happy, 
I’ll just drop it in the sea.” 
“Lost, lost,” cried a maiden, weeping; 
“Six days in the week there'll be.” 
“Not so,” said the captain, smiling— 
“Returning, it comes back with me.” 
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THE CHINESE STUDENT’S VIEW 


BY DR. W. W. YEN 


(The influence upon progressive thought in China of the many students 
sent from that country to be educated in the United States is great. 
banquet recently given in Peking to Secretary of War Don M. Dickinson, 
Dr. W. W. Yen, one of the secretaries of the Wai Wu Pu, and a Yale gradu- 
ate, expressed clearly the attitude of the bright young Chinese toward a 
Chinese-American rapprochement, at the same time describing the great 
benefits derived from the American education of his countrymen. 


Ata 


His ad- 


dress is given here.—EDITOR.) 
R. TOASTMASTER, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen. — Shakespeare 

said somewhere that some 

men are born great, some men 
achieve greatness and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. And so 
to-night some are born orators, like 
Secretary Dickinson, some achieve the 
art of speaking, like our popular toast- 
master, while others like myself have 
speaking thrust upon them. I am 
asked to respond to the toast, ““The Re- 
turned Student.” Following the 
method of preachers, I shall begin by 
explaining the wording of my text. So 
much you know depends on the man- 
ner of reading a sentence. I remem- 
ber hearing a boy once read from his 
primer the remarkable statement, 
“Here is a warm doughnut. Step upon 
it.” Upon looking at the book, we 
found that it said, “Here is a worm. 
Do not step on it.” Now, there are re- 
turned students and returned students. 
There are some who returned but are 
not students, and there are students 


who have never returned, but who have ' 


settled down in the land of their adop- 
tion. Then there are returned students 
from other countries. To-night I am 
to confine myself to returned students 
from the United States. Moreover, I 
shall content myself only with a brief 
survey of the general movement, and 
avoid as much individual mention as 
possible. If I were to try to trace out 


for you the entire history of the move- 
ment of students towards the United 


His Excellency Spencer T. Lai Sun. 
Graduated in 1880 from Yale, being 
one of the original one hundred and 
twenty at that college; Associate 
Director Bureau of Foreign Affairs, 
Nanking, China, Province of Ling 
Kiang. 
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His Excellency Tsai Ting Kan, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Province of Chihli, Tien- 
tsin, China. Educated in America, one 
of the original one hundred and twenty 
students which came to America to at- 
tend college. Is noted for his wonder- 
ful hospitality. 


States from its earliest days, it would 
take too much space and time. My 
remarks would then be as long as the 
genealogy of a certain famous family 
in China. The family history takes 
up several hundred volumes, and in the 
latter part of the second volume is this 
note on the margin, “About this time 
the world was created.” In the very 
beginning of intercourse between 
China and the United States, very few 
young men cared to cross the ocean. 
The parents in those days knew noth- 
ing of “Meiko,” and it was rumored 
that the country was inhabited by wild 
people who would make short shrift of 
our lads. 

In 1844 a remarkable, intellec- 
tual lad was takeri to America by Mr. 
Brown, a missionary. This Cantonese 
boy subsequently entered Yale Univer- 
sity and graduated with high honors in 
spite of his extreme poverty and in- 
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adequate preparation. His name is 
Yung Wing. It was during his under- 
graduate days that he conceived the 
grand idea of organizing a Chinese 
Educational Mission, the object where- 
of was to send Chinese young men to 
the United States to be educated, so 
that on their return they could regener- 
ate their mother country. The scheme 
was finally approved by the Imperial 
Government, sixteen years after Mr. 
Yung Wing’s graduation, and the first 
detachment of thirty boys arrived in 
New England in 1872. Altogether 
there were four detachments. But the 
scheme was too progressive for the 


C. Joshua Zee, M. A., Hon. Sec. -_ 
World’s Chinese Students’ Federation; = 
Chairman Management Com. W. C. S. , 
F.; General Manager World’s Chinese . ‘3 
Students’ Journal; author of “Diplo- 
matic Relations of the United States 
with China;’ Dean and Professor of 
International Law and History, of Jm- 
perial Polytechnic College, Shanghai, 
China. 
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times to become successful, and the 
Mission was disbanded when the first 
' batch of students were in the Junior 
year of their college. It seems that 
the “Americanization” of the young 
men filled Peking with alarm. * * * 


With powerful friends, they have by 


sheer strength of purpose, by strict 
observance of duties, by an exhibition 
of patience, intelligence and fidelity, 
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a number sacrificed their lives in the 
wars with France and Japan. The 
men who devoted their attention to 
technical subjects have also reflected 
the highest credit to their alma maters, 
and to-night we have with us the doyen 
of Chinese engineers. Dr. Jeme Tien 
Yow, chief engineer of the Peking- 
Kalgan and the Szechuan Railways. 
Of course, it is to be understood that 


Chinese students sent to America, their expenses defrayed by Boxer in- 


demnity fund returned by the United States to China. 


In the center, seated, 


is Chow Tee Chi, Director of Bureau of Education, with two associates. 


overcome all obstacles, and not a few 
have attained positions of honor and 
trust. Two have been appointed presi- 
dents of Ministries, two are now en- 
voys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary; several have served 
in important positions under viceroys 
and governors, not a few have distin- 
guished themselves in developing the 
telegraph service in China, and lastly, 


‘ other students, though few and far be- 


tween, proceeded to the United States 
both before and after the disbandment 
of the Educational Mission, but none 
of them were supported by the Gov- 
ernment. In the past decade, provin- 
cial governments and educational in- 
stitutions have once more begun to 
despatch young men to America, and 
at the present moment there must be 
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some five hundred Chinese students 
in the States. According to present 
arrangements, large numbers are to 
be sent every year till 1940/ And so 
as the years roll by, the number of 
students educated in America will in- 
increase and multiply till we easily 


have hundreds and thousands. The 


gathering here to-night is an eloquent 
witness of the influence the United 
States is already exercising through 
her adopted sons, who are now en- 
gaged in practically every branch of 
service of the Imperial Government. 
We have here represented diplomacy, 
finance, army, navy, education, rail- 
way and mining, and what not. The 
attitude of the American returned stu- 
dent, I am emboldened to say, is very 
friendly to the United States. Touched 
by the same sympathies, nourished by 
the same alma maters, taught at the 
foot of the same professors, and in- 
spired by the same hopes and ideals, is 
it strange that the bond between the 
Chinese student and the land where he 
spends his youth and early manhood 
should be of the closest and most last- 
ing nature? Nor would it be quite 
natural if, during the hours of relaxa- 
tion, an occasional American cocktail 
should not find its way down a Chinese 
throat, nor a mild and friendly session 
with a well-known American game 
of cards occupy the attention of 
American educated Chinese officials 
in Peking. Those of us who are in 
diplomatic 
friendship with the United States; in 
the army, regard the training of West 
Point as indispensable; in the navy 
that the American navy cannot be 
beat; and our ships should be ordered 
from  Philadelphi Returned stu- 


dents from America propose the use of 
American books and employment of 
American teachers in our schools. Our 
respected friend, Mr. Jeme, has intro- 
duced more American wrinkles and 
curves into China than any other per- 
son present to-night. 


life naturally advocate” 


His Excellency Lew Yin Tien, Tao- 
tai of Police for Kwangtung Province, 
Canton. 


In short, then, we are to be the in- 
terpreters and expositors of America 
to our own people. Not, however, I 
hope, like that of the man who inter- 
preted Shakespeare’s “To be or not to 
be: that is the question,” as “Can do, 
no can do, how fashion.” I think we 
are able to bring to our own people a 
knowledge of the American people 
that no amount of explaining in books 
or by Americans themselves could ac- 
complish. We constitute a bridge 
across the Pacific Ocean over which 
American education, American ideals, 
American machinery and manufac- 
tures, and all that is best of America 
pass to the Flowery Kingdom. We 
constitute the strongest link in the 
bond of friendship between China and 
the United States, strong because it 
it based on intellectual and disinter- 
ested reasons. 
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HALL CHINESE children at- 
tend the American schools of 

San Francisco? 

Three parties there are to give 
reply: the Chinese, the residents of 
San Francisco, and the law of the 
State. 


The Chinese reply is, so far as I . 


have been able to ascertain, a unani- 
mous affirmative, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Their children make better pro- 
gress in the mixed than in the exclu- 
sively Chinese school. The ming- 
ling with American young people, 
both in school and out, at play as well 
as at work, compelling the constant 
use of the English language, gives 
them an earlier and better command 
of it than could possibly be obtained 
from books, or from the requirements 
of the school room alone. The Chinese 
school deprives them of this import- 
ant aid; for, outside of the preparation 
for lessons and the reciting thereof, 
their mutual communications are in 
Chinese, entirely so during recess, 
and out of school -hours. generally. 
Those of us who have attempted the 


acquisition of a foreign language are © 


well aware that no other method can 
compare with a close and constant 
mingling with the people to whom that 
language is native. Progress in Eng- 
lish promotes progress in other studies, 
for that is the language in which their 
text books are written. The greatest 
handicap to their education is thus 
early and rapidly removed. 

Other things, too, of great import- 


CHINESE CHILDREN IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


BY REV. JOHN HOOD LAUGHLIN 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States 


ance are to be acquired in the Ameri- 
can school, such as American man- 
ners, customs and modes of thought, 
which add greatly to the comfort and 
happiness of these. young aliens, and 
will make of them much more valuable 
assets of this republic of ours when 
their years of manhood and woman- 
hood have arrived. 

2. Segregation they regard as a 
humiliating discrimination. They 
alone of all the hodge-podge of 
national products in San Francisco are 
set off by themselves. 

“Why?” they ask. 

“Because you are Asiatics.”’ 

“But so are the Japanese,” they re- 
ply. “But what of that? Why should 
the accident of birth in Asia disqualify 
us from entering an American 
school 

“Because your lineage and training 
are so foreign that you can’t assimi- 
late with us.” 

“Are you sure we can’t? Have you 
given us the chance? Have you al- 
lowed us to live anywhere but in 
Chinatown ? 

“Are not our native-born sons and 
daughters now dressed as are yours, 
conducting themselves in much the 
same fashion, taking an interest in 
your fiestas, your business and your 
politics 

“You are an inferior race—ignorant, 
uncivilized, behind the age.” 

“If all that were true; would it not 
furnish the very best ground for our 
petition to enter your schools? Our 
need is so great.” 
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“But you haven’t the brains to ac- 
quire an education.” 

“Did not the first two Chinese stu- 
dents who ever came to this country— 
about 1844—both get high honors, the 
one in Yale College, the other in the 
University of Glasgow? Do not our 
boys and girls now, whenever pitted 
against the American, give a good ac- 
count of themselves ? Before the earth- 
quake, when they were assembled in 


the American schools, some of our 


boys were at the head of their classes, 
and some of the girls in similar posi- 


tions in theirs. In spite of having to 
do all their work in a foreign language 
and in spite of the closed American 
doors, many of our boys have worked 
their educational way from grade to 
grade, through college, university, law 
school, medical school, divinity school, 
and now exhibit the same marks of 
culture that are to be observed in the 
scholars of any race.” 

“Your children are ill-behaved.” 

“That is strange, for at home we 
certainly teach them to revere author- 
ity, and our race is said to be cele- 


His Excellency Hsu Shih-Chang, President of the Board of 
Posts and Communications. A native of Chili Province; he has filled 
the posts of Grand Councillor, Minister of Government Council, 
President of Board of Police, President Board of Interior, and other 
high offices. Appointed first Viceroy or Governor General of 
Manchuria in April, 1907, and in May of this year was transferred 
to Peking, as head of the Railway Board. In August he was also 
appointed to the office of Director General of the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway. One of China’s capable and honest executives. 
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brated for its obedience to law. More- 
over, the teachers in your public 
schools like them, want them, 
kept secretly admitting them for some 
time after the edict had gone forth 
from the Board of Education that they 
were to be excluded.” 

“Your children are untidy in their 
habits.” 

“Indeed! Are the admitted ones all 
tidy? Have you not read of the little 
European attending school on the East 
Side of New York who was so un- 
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and 


cleanly of habit as to emit an odor, 
whose teacher, in protest, addressed a 
note to the boy’s mother, and received 
the prompt reply: ‘Jimmie ain’t no 
rosebud; you’re ther to teach him, not 
to smell him?’ But really, we try to 
keep our children clean, and they 
would emulate yours in this respect 
if allowed to associate with them.” 
“We do not believe, in short, that 
we are an inferior race so far as are 
concerned mental power, trustworthi- 
ness, ard a real ambition for nobler, 


His Excellency Taotai Chan Tien-Yu, C. E., M. I. C. E., Etc., the 
builder of the Kalgan Railway, the most difficult engineering task in 


China. 


Graduate of Yale University, more familiarly known under the 


Chinese rendering of his nickname, “Jimmy,” given him at Yale by his 
fellow students in 1883, which he continues to use under the style of 


Jeme Tien-Yu. 
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loftier attainments. Please, then, O 
men of San Francisco, born and bred 
under a more favorable sky, do not 
continue to impose upon us this bur- 
den which you impose upon no other 
who comes to your shores.” 

The trend of the foregoing dialogue 
has already indicated that the reply 
to the inquiry at the head of this ar- 
ticle, coming from San _ Francisco’s 
Americans, is “No.” Not unanimous- 
ly, however. Since the beginning of 
this segregation there has always ex- 
isted a “remnant” unconvinced that it 
was a fair treatment of the young Chi- 
nese. More intimate acquaintance with 
the Chinese people through the oppor- 
tunities of more than half a century, 
has led many others to doubt the wis- 
dom—not to say kindness—of a closed 
(schoolhouse) door. They have 
learned that there is in the Chinese 
young people good that might well be 
imparted to our own. Diligence in 
study, for example. Most of these 
Chinese students are in earnest. Edu- 
cation is with them a matter of hunger 
and thirst. They are ready to work 
and sacrifice for it. Glad are they to 
earn their board and lodging by wait- 
ing on table, or doing the morning and 
evening chores of a family, and study 
far into the nights, year after year, un- 
til they have obtained the coveted 
prize. They thus bring into the school 
room a spirit which would provoke our 
Anglo-Saxon students to greater dili- 
gence, lest they be left behind in a 
race with a foreign people. At this 
moment the best student in one of the 
departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia (the professor in charge being 
the judge) is a Chinese who, a few 
years since, came to America knowing 
but little, if any, English. Students 
of such ambition, diligence and ability 
could not but prove of tremendous 
stimulative influence to our own boys 
and girls if brought into immediate 
competition with them. 

Their manners, too, might be intro- 
duced into our schools to their great 
advantage. They reverence learning, 
and pay the highest respect to their 
‘teachers. All over China it is expected 
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of the school-boy that he conduct him- 
self with the dignity and decorum 
which belong to the scholar. By 
unanimous voice of the natior, rude- 
ness, violence, wrangling, are, to 
scholar and_ student, proscribed. 
Happy for this nation if something of 
the same standards of etiquette were 
introduced to the young America of 
our public schools! 

Some careful observers have 
learned, again, that this enforced seg- 
regation has entailed serious losses. 
To our population, in the first place. 
The large majority of Chinese families 
driven to Oakland and other cities by 
the great fire of 1906 have never re- 
turned. The reason is found, chiefly, 
in the greater school privileges granted 
to them by those cities. The Chinese 
population of San Francisco is now 


His Excellency Chan Wang Chang, 
Taotai of Industry, Kwang Tung Prov- 
ince, Canton. 
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about ten thousand, as compared with 
fifteen thousand before the earth- 
quake. That figure will not grow 
larger until San Francisco is prepared 
to show them the same kindness in 
educational matters that is shown 
them by other cities, and that San 
Francisco shows to other nations. A 
serious phenomenon this for our city, 
which bids for the visits of tourists, to 
whom there is no attraction in San 
Francisco which begins to compare 
with Chinatown, its people, shops, 
stores and commodities. 

Loss of commerce, in the second 
place. The loss of some of the popu- 
lation is by no means so’serious as is 
the loss of good-will. That loss comes 
from unfair discrimination, and its 
consequences are momentous. It shows 
itself in the hostilities between the 
schools of the different races. It used 
to be that the white boys would fill 
their pockets with stones, board a 
Clay street car, and fire their missiles 
at the Chinese boys as they passed 
their school. Now, I am told by the 
policeman on the beat, it is the Chi- 
nese schoolboys who, armed with the 
same weapons, lie in wait for the 
white boys as they come from the 
Washington street school. A bellig- 
erent, vengeful spirit is engendered 
where one of mutual respect and 
friendliness might easily prevail. It is 
the same injustice felt that rankles in 
the minds of adults, and expresses it- 
self, from time to time, in hostile at- 
tacks upon American commerce. Every 
Chinese who returns to his country 
ought to be a traveling salesman, a 
promoter, a booster for America. 
Carrying with him an American 
watch, clock, fountain pen, can of con- 
densed milk, in his trunk; a gold tooth 


in his mouth; the very commodities. 


calculated to excite the astonishment, 
admiration and cupidity of his coun- 
trymen at home, he could, if he would, 
be the medium of large orders for sim- 
ilar goods, in an ever-increasing vol- 
ume. He would if he could honestly 
feel that the Americans had treated 


‘him well and been his friends. No 


people on earth are so ready to make 


a return for a kind act as is the Chi- 
nese; they would rejoice to repay kind- 
ness by augmenting the volume of 
American commerce if they felt that 
they had received the kindness. Not 
that all kindness has been denied 
them, or that they think so, but rela- 
tively! They know, and we know, 
that no other nation has been denied 
so many of the advantages of resi- 
dence in America as they. Humili- 
ated and outraged by what they feel 
to be a long series of unfair discrimi- 
nations against them, they are not 


Lu Gene Hun, Peking. Educated in 
America. Brother of General Lu Gene 
Yung, Vice-President of General Staff 
Imperial Chinese Army, Peking. Was 
one of Mr. Ferguson’s interpreters in 
Peking. | 


likely to uttér words of friendship and 
trustfulness such as would lead their 
countrymen to invest in American 
goods; on the contrary, their adverse 
reports have been known to create boy- 
cotts against American goods in the 
past, and such are not unlikely to oc- 
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cur in the future. Self-interest, then, 
might make us willing to reconsider 
the question of closing our schools 
against the Chinese. 

But there are higher considerations 
as well. Fair play is one of them. 
Anglo-Saxons, especially, have always 
stood for that. We instinctively sym- 
pathize with the under dog. We de- 
light to see the bully beaten. Now 
the Chinese are Chinese through no 
fault of their own. They were simply 
born in China. The blame is not theirs 
that they have been bred in a different 
civilization, and to a different educa- 
tion and custom. They have come to 
our shores; they seek for their child- 
ren our civilization, our education, our 
customs. Nowhere can they get these 
so readily, so perfectly, as in our 
American schools. To be excluded 
from those schools simply because 
they are Chinese cuts them to the 
quick; they suffer. Are we not fair 


enough to compassionate their suffer-. 


ing, and promptly grant them what 
they so much desire and need? I 
think we are. We are San Francis- 
cans—Americans. We bear malice 
toward none; we have charity for all. 

Another of the higher considerations 
is, regard for the Golden Rule. Have 
any of us forgotten it? Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you. 
In other words, put yourself into the 
Chinaman’s place. Subject to all the 
impositions of a despotic Government, 
preyed upon, “squeezed” to the utter- 
most by every local official and his 
harpy retainers, who are largely de- 
pendent for their living on bribes and 
extortion; dwelling in an over-popu- 
lated land where even in a good season 
millions go through a portion of every 
year with appetites unappeased, and 
a crop failure means deadly famine; 
where education is the luxury of the 
few; hearing of the Golden West, with 
its channels of opportunity; where, by 
the willing worker, a comfortable liv- 
ing may be earned; where the rulers 
are the servants of the people, and jus- 
tice is meted out to all; where the gos- 
vel of love to fellowman is known and 
preached and practiced; the asylum of 


U. K. Cheng, Councillor of the 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs, Nanking. 


all nations; the land of the free and 
the home of the brave; you hastily 
pack your meagre belongings and— 
come. If a merchant or teacher or stu- 
dent or official or tourist, you are al- 
lowed to enter. If you belong to one 
of these classes you may also bring 
in your family. Whatever other dis- 
appointments you may meet with, you 
soon discover the unexaggerated ex- 
cellence of America’s schools, San 
Francisco’s ranking with the very best, 
and that education is the road to use- 
fulness, wealth and fame. With your 
own eyes you see welcomed into the 
public schools of all grades the child- 
ren of all nations—all except yours, 
because you—have—been—born—in 
China. Does iron enter your soul? 
The Chinese classics, too, contain the 
Golden Rule, in a negative form. Do 
not unto others what you would not 
that others should do unto you. We re- 
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gard this as weaker than ours; but 
even this is strong enough to utterly 
condemn the practice of which, by 
the closing of our school-doors to 
Chinese children, we, the people of 
San Francisco, are guilty. 

One more high view-point from 
which to consider this question is 
that of the missionary. To one who 
knows, the good the Western-edu- 
cated Chinese youth can do, and has 
done, for his nation, to keep back 
from him the very best we have, 
seems a crime against humanity and 
God. Back in the seventies, through 
the influence of Yung Wing, Chinese 
Minister to the United States, more 
than a hundred Chinese boys were 
brought to this country and placed 
in various schools in the East. They 
were only ordinary boys, taken from 
the middle classes. Notwithstand- 
ing the depression of far exile from 
native land, with consequent home- 
sickness; in spite of having to do all 
their work in a foreign language, 
they held well their own in the | 
rivalry with American students, en- 
tered Harvard, Yale and other col- 
leges, and when recalled to China 
by orders of their Government, 
quickly showed that the American 
education had qualified them for 
high positions. Some, as naval offi- 
cers, fought their ships to the very 
last, and went down with them, in 
the battle with the French at Foo 
Chow. Some, as army officers, showed 
the same valor in facing the Japanese 
at Yalu. Many have throughout the 
years remained at posts of duty and 
influence, ever promoting the welfare 
of their country, and showing them- 
selves to be manly, intelligent, wise 
leaders of men. One of them is Tong 
Shao Yi, who but recently visited this 


country as special embassador from 


his sovereign to ours. Other more re- 


cent products of our American educa-- 


tional institutions have gone out to 
China, and as civil and mining engi- 
neers, lawyers, doctors, teachers and 
diplomats are of immense value to the 
nation in its present struggles for pro- 
gress and reform. 


His Excellency Chow Tze Chi, Act- 
ing Minister in Washington during 
1907. First Secretary to Prince Tsai 
Hsun, and going to be First Secretary 
to Prince Tsai Chen. Was Consul 
General in San Francisco and Havana, 
Cuba. 


Men have been accustomed to say, 
until recently, that the Chinese, as a 
people, lacked patriotism. Their loy- 
alty was not so much to the country 
as to the province in which they lived; 
still more to the county, and strongest 
of’ all, to their own town or village. 
Now their praises are sung because 
they have lately attained the larger 
patriotism of fealty to emperor and 
nation. That, we feel, is like ours. 
But there is a larger loyalty still, lying 
ahead of us, as well as of them. Few 
of us have reached it—world patriot- 
ism. The patriotism which loves and 
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labors for the whole world; which re- 
gards all nations as kindred, sympa- 
thizes with the sorrows of all, proffers 
the helping hand to all, exults in the 
prosperity and elevation of all. That 
patriotism—that missionary spirit—if 
we had it, would open wide our school 
doors to the children of the world. 
Even China’s—lone China’s—would 
be no exception. 

The third party to answer the ques- 
tion at the head of the article is, the 


children of that nationality for whom 
it is maintained “must not be ad- 
mitted into other schools.” But, for- 
tunately for our contention, the Chi- 
nese school building in San Francisco 
is a flimsy wooden shack, scarcely fit 
now to house the pupils. The question 
of erecting a substantial structure must 
soon face our city Government. How 
opportune, therefore, to reconsider the 
whole matter, and, perchance, let the 
shack decay, build no substitute, thus 


His Excellency Guan Shu Hsun, Acting Viceroy of Liang-kuang. 


law of the State. It speaks with no 
uncertain voice. “The governing body 
of the school district shall have power 
to * * * establish separate schools for 
Indian children, and for children of 
Chinese or Mongolian descent. When 
such separate schools are established, 
Indian, Mongolian or Chinese children 
must not be admitted into other 
schools.” The possession of the sepa- 
rate school settles the question. The 


satisfy the State law, and delight the 
hearts of a worthy people by treating 
them as we treat the rest of the world. 


“T would be friend of all—the foe—the 
friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love 
—and lift.” 
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RECEPTION TO THE AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP SQUADRON AT AMOY 


BY JULEAN H. ARNOLD 


American Consul, 


Amoy, China 


(No better evidence of the good-will toward Americans felt by the Chi- 
nese, both official and public, can be offered than the reception given at 
Amoy in 1908 to the squadron of the battleship fleet which visited that port. 
The exhibition of friendliness then and there given to the Americans made a 
deep impression upon both officers and men of the squadron, and the de- 
tailed description of it given herewith by the American Consul at Amoy 
should convince every citizen of the United States that the kindliest feelings 
should exist between this country and China.—EbiITorR.) 


PPARENTLY the same ty- 
phoon in which the Ameri- 
can battleship fleet was 
caught off the north coast of 

Luzon on October 15th and 16th, 1908, 


' passed up the Formosa Channel, and 


was forced in on the China Coast by 
the strong northeast monsoon which 
was then prevalent. Although Amoy 
did not- receive the full force of this 
typhoon, yet the wind and rain which 
raged during those two days was of 
such force as to demolish completely 
the mat buildings erected on the Par- 
ade Grounds for the entertainment of 
the men. I cannot commend too 
strongly the work of the Chinese com- 
missioner, Dr. Mark, upon this occa- 
sion. Although unable to obtain a 


sufficient number of coolies to go to . 


the Parade Grounds while the storm 
was raging, that the wines, stores, 
decorations and other materials might 
be saved from being carried away by 
the terrific freshet which swept over 
the grounds, Dr. Mark, with a few for- 
eigners and five Tientsin police worked 
in water up to their waists while the 
storm was at its height, rescuing these 


materials from being washed into the 


sea. 

After the storm had subsided, the 
entertainment grounds certainly pre- 
sented a disheartening appearance. 
Within but ten days of the date sched- 
uled for the arrival of the battleship 
squadron, these grounds were one mass 
of ruins and covered with mud and 
water, while the electric plant which 
was erected to supply light for the oc- 
casion was under water for two days. 
Those in charge of the preparations 
were not discouraged, but sent to Can- 
ton for a shipload of men and mater- 
ials, and by working continuously 
night and day during the ten days were 
enabled to have all preparations com- 
pleted by the morning of October 30th 
when the American squadron arrived. 


The Chinese Reception Committee. 


The Chinese Reception Committee 
consisted of the following named of- 
ficials, in order of their respective 
ranks: 

Imperial Commissioners, appointed 
by the Throne: 


His Excellency Li Chun, Admiral of the Kwangtung Province. 


His Imperial Highness Prince Yu 
Lang, Prince of the Third Order. 

His Excellency Liang Tun Yen, 
Vice-President of the Peking Foreign 
Board. 

Ordinary Reception Committee: 

His Excellency Sung Shou, Viceroy 
of Fukien and Chekiang Provinces. 

Rear Admiral Sah Ting Min, I. C. 
N., in command Chinese Navy. 

Major-General Hung Yung, I. C. A., 
in command Fukien Division. 

His Excellency Shang Ch’i 
Provincial Treasurer, Fukien. 

General Sung Tao Jin, in command 
of the Tenth Division, I. C. A. 


Hen, 


Honorable Chien Yu, Taotai and 
Special Commissioner appointed by 
the Foreign Board, Peking. 

Honorable Dr. George Mark, Tao- 
tai and Special Commissioner appoint- 
ed by the Foreign Board, Peking. 

Honorable Liu Ching Fen, Taotai of 
Amoy. 

Honorable Chen Sh’i Chu, Senior 
Secretary to the Board of Rites and 
of the Staff of H. L M. Prince Lang. 

Honorable Tang Kuo An, Senior 
Secretary to the Board of Commerce 
and interpreter to H. I. H. Prince 
Lang. 


Honorable Taotai . Tso, Commis- 
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sioned by His Excellency Tuan Fong, 
Viceroy Liang Kiang Provinces. 
Honorable Taotai Li, Commissioned 


by His Excellency Tuan Fong, Vice- 


roy Liang Kiang Provinces. 

Honorable Taotai Wang, Commis- 
sioned by His Excellency Tuan Fong, 
Viceroy Liang Kiang Provinces. 

Honorable Lu Ching Ko, Taotai. 

Colonel Hsieh Tang Fu, I. C. A., 
Amoy. 

Honorable Kuan Yuan Shan, Tao- 
tai, Staff of H. E. Sung, Viceroy Min- 
chi Provinces. 

The Imperial Commissioners arrived 
at Amoy several days in advance of 
the visit of the battleship squadron. 
Acting under instructions from the Le- 
gation, the American Consul called up- 
on the Commissioners upon their ar- 
rival and places his services at their 
command. Captain Reeves, U.S. A., 
Military Attache to the American Le- 
gation, came to Amoy representing the 
Legation and accompanied the Consul 
to all functions connected with the re- 


ception. 


_. The Arrival of the Fleet. 


Late Thursday afternoon, October 
29th, Rear-Admiral C. P. Sah, I. C. N., 
went with his flagship to the outer har- 
bor to meet the American battleship 
squadron and assist in bringing it in. 
Friday morning, October 30th, at 9:30, 
the squadron steamed into the inner 
harbor amidst a cannonade of salutes 
from the Chinese forts. At 10:30, Ad- 
miral Emory, commanding the second 
squadron, sent a ship’s launch to the 
American Consulate for the Consul, 
who, in company with Captain Reeves, 
went aboard and presented his com- 
pliments to the squadron commander, 
to Rear Admiral Schroeder, and to the 
captains in command of the ships. At 
11:30, Rear-Admirals Emory and 
Schroeder, accompanied by the Amer- 
ican Consul and the Naval and Mili- 
tary Attaches called upon the Imperial 
Commissioners and Rear-Admiral Sah 
at the reception hall. In the afternoon, 
Rear Admirals Emory and Schroeder 
and the captains in command of the 
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ships returned the Consul’s call at the 
Consulate. 


Program of Entertainment. 


The program for the entertainment 
of the fleet was carried out in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Friday, October 30th—Arrival of 
battleship fleet. Exchange of official 
visits. 

7:00 p. m.—Chinese dinner at Re- 
ception Hall to officers of fleet by Im- 
perial Chinese Commissioners. 

7:00 p. m.—Chinese dinner to 2,500 
men of the fleet. 

Officers and men of fleet on Parade 
Grounds. 

Saturday, October 3lst.—2,500 men 
entertained ashore. 

9:30 a. m.—Football game. 

12 m.—Luncheon on board U. S. S. 
Flagship Louisiana to Imperial Chi- 
nese Commissioners and Chinese Re- . 
ception Committee by Rear Admiral 
W. H. Emory, U.S. N. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon to officers 
and 2,500 men on Parade Grounds. 

2:00 to 5:00 p. m.—General recep- 
tion on board U. S. S. Flagship Loui- 
siana. 

2:30 p. m.—Baseball game. 

6:00 p. m.—Boxing contests on Par- 
ade Grounds. 

7:00 p. m.—Chinese dinner and en- 
tertainment for officers and 2,500 men. 

Sunday, November 1lst—No official 
program. 

At noon luncheon served ashore for 
officers and men. The admirals and 
captains in command and Imperial 
Commissioners lunched on board Ad- 
miral Sah’s Flagship, “The Hai Chi.” 
At 4 p. m. tea served at Nan Pu To 
Temple. 

Monday, November 2d.—2,500 men 
entertained ashore. 

9:30 a. m.—Football game (semi- 
finals. ) 

12:00 m.—Reception to officers and 
Chinese officials at Foreign Club, Ku- 
langsu, by Amoy foreign community. 
1:00 p. m., luncheon at Foreign Club. 
12:30 p. m.—Luncheon to 2500 men on 
Parade Grounds. 

2:30 p. m.—Baseball game on Par- 
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ade Grounds (semi-finals. ) 

5:00 p. m.—Ladies of foreign com- 
munity “At Home” at Foreign Club, 
Kulangsu. 


6:00 p. m—Dinner and Chinese |§ 


theatricals on Parade Grounds. 
8:00 p. m.—Dinner by American 
Consul to Imperial Chinese Commis- 


sioners, Chinese Reception Committee 


and officers in command of fleet. 


9:00 p. m—Dance at Foreign Club | 
to officers and ladies, followed by sup- | 


per and display of fireworks. 


Tuesday, November 3d—Her | 
Majesty the Empress Dowager’s birth- | 


day anniversary. 

2500 men entertained ashore. 

9:30 a. m.—Boat races. 
11:30 to 12:30.—Reception by Chi- 
nese officials at Reception Hall. 


1:00 p. m—Luncheon at Reception | 


Hall to officers and foreign consuls by 


Chinese local officials, gentry and | 


Chamber of Commerce. 

1:00 p. m.—Luncheon for men on 
Parade Grounds. 

2:30 p. m.—Field sports on Parade 
Grounds. 

7:00 p. m.—Dinner to officers, men 
and foreign community on Parade 
Grounds. 

9:30 p. m.—Grand display of fire- 
works. . 

Wednesday, November 4th—2500 
men entertained ashore. 

9:30 a. m.—Final football game, 
won by U. S. S. Virginia. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon to officers 
and 2500 men on Parade Grounds. 

2:00 p. m.—Final baseball game, 
won by U. S. S. Kentucky. 

5:00 p. m.—Presentation of prizes 
by the Imperial Commissioners, Vice- 
roy Sung Shou and Admiral Sah. 

7:00 p. m.—Dinner and entertain- 
ment to officers and men. 

Thursday, November 5th.—Depart- 
ure of Battleship Fleet. 


Entertainment for Men. 
The particularly pleasing feature of 
ihis program was the prominence 
given to the entertainment for the men. 
Upon the recommendation of the 
American Consul, the entertainment 


His Excellency Chan Kan-Tung, 
Canton, China; Secretary to His Ex- 
cellency Admiral Li Chun, Kwang 
Tung Province. 


for the men took on the nature of a 
carnival of sports. Several months 
before, a telegram was sent to New 
Zealand to Admiral Sperry, request- 
ing that the ships of the second squad- 
ron play off the preliminary games in 
a football and baseball series previous 
to their arrival at Amoy, so that the 
finals might be played here. This 
was done, leaving the interesting 
games of the contests to be played off 
at Amoy. Two beautiful gold cups of 
Cantonese manufacture and design, 
costing $2,500, were given as trophies 
in these contests. The baseball cup 
was won by the U. S. S. Kentucky, 
and the football cup by the U. S. S. 
Virginia. 

The prizes in the boat races were 
won by the U. S. S. Louisiana, while 
the cup for the aggregate number of 
points in the field contests went to the 
U. S. S. Kentucky. The men were 
dined and entertained during all of 
their time ashore. Nothing was left 
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undone in the way of caring for them. 
Those who had in charge the arrange- 
ments for their entertainment were 
constantly addressing the American 
Consul for suggestions as to what 
might be done to add to their pleasure. 
At the expense of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the American Secretary of the 
Y. M.-C. A. at Foochow was invited to 
come to Amoy with his assistants to 
help in caring for the men. Two mat 
buildings were erected for his use. In 
these buildings the men were provided 
with writing materials, postal facili- 
ties, souvenir post cards, facilities for 
the exchange of their money, general 
information bureau, interpreters, etc. 
Late papers and magazines were pro- 
vided for them in a comfortable read- 
ing room. The Imperial Commission- 
ers expressed themselves as deeply 
grateful to the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association for the services it ren- 
dered on this occasion. 

In addition to the carnival of sports, 


Chinese theatricals and Chinese jug- 
glers were in continuous performance 
in two theatres especially constructed 
for the men. The actors and jugglers 
were brought from Canton and Shang- 
hai especially for the occasion, and 
represented some of the best talent 
which China produces. 

Food, drinks and cigars were fur- 
nished free to the men at all times; 
dining accommodations for 2500 men 
having been provided in the mat build- 


It was the consensus of opinion 
among the officers in command of the 
ships that the men were entertained 
more lavishly and enjoyed themselves 
more at Amoy than in any other place 
on their cruise. When these senti- 
ments were conveyed to the Imperial 
Commissioners, they expressed them- 
selves as greatly pleased, as the For- 
eign Board in Peking had expressly 
instructed that every attention be be- 
stowed on the men. 
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Entertainment for Officers. 


The entertainment for officers cen- 
tered itself in the gorgeously decorated 
Reception Hall especially built for the 
purpose. The veranda on the front of 
this hall was converted into a garden 
of beautiful flowers, plants and 
dwarfed trees imported from Canton. 
The interior was tastefully decorated. 
All of the hangings were richly col- 
ored Chinese silks. Huge bolts of the 
finest qualities of various colored Chi- 
nese silks were most tastefully strung 
from the ceilings, in a mass of har- 
moniously blending colors. Flowers, 
plants, exquisite Chinese hardwood 
furnishings, and beautiful Chinese tap- 
estries assisted in giving to the inter- 
ior of the hall a true Oriental aspect, 
yet so arranged as to impress the spec- 
tator with the richness and simplicity 
of the entire plan of decorations. In 
an annex leading from this reception 
hall, H. I. H. Prince Lang and H. E. 
Liang Tun Yen, Imperial Commission- 
ers, resided during the visit of’ the 
fleet to this port. Adjoining the recep- 
tion hall and facing on the athletic 
fields was a stand from which officers 
and men could view the sports. 

Carriages and ponies were brought 
from Shanghai to convey the afficers 
from the boat landing to the entertain- 
ment grounds. 

The events as set forth in the pro- 
gram above convey a sufficiently clear 
idea of the character of the entertain- 
ment accorded to the officers, hence it 
is not necessary to enter here into a 
detailed account of it. There are, 
however, a few features connected 
with this entertainment which may 
well be commented upon. 


Speeches. 


One of the features characterizing 
the various functions connected with 
the reception was the absence of 
speech-making. The Imperial Com- 
missioners came from Peking under 
instructions to be brief in their re- 
marks, and in their responses to toasts 
for the reason that it was not deemed 
advisable to give the outside world an 


opportunity of mistaking the senti- 
ments expressed on this occasion. It 
would appear that for a similar reason 
Admiral Emory confined his public re- 
marks to but few words. 


Gifts and Prizes. 


Although no expense was spared in 
making the reception a complete suc- 
cess, and in doing everything possi- 
ble to please the visitors, yet to add 
to the good impression made in the 
minds of the visiting officers, very 
beautiful and costly gifts were pre- 
sented to the ships and to the officers 
in command. Each of the admirals re- 
ceived a beautiful Chinese silver bowl 
probably worth about $500 in gold. 
These were presented by the Chinese 
Reception Committee. H. E. Yang 
Shih Hsiang, Viceroy of Chi-li Prov- 
ince, presented each admiral with a 
set of costly silk embroidered Chinese 
tapestries and scrolls. H. E. Tuan 
Fong, Viceroy of the two Kiang Prov- 
inces, presented each admiral with 
some beautiful Chinese porcelains. H. 
E. Sung Shou, Viceroy of Fukien and 
Chekiang Provinces, presented to each 


admiral a pair of Foochow lacquer or 


cloisonne vases. The local Taotai 
also made presentations to the admir- 
als. Each ship was presented by the 
Chinese Government with a beautiful 


. Chinese-made silver bowl. Each cap- 


tain in command, as well as the mili- 
tary and naval attaches and the flag 
lieutenants were presented with a set 
of Cantonese hardwood chairs set in 
mother of pearl. Each officer of the 
squadron was presented with a beau- 
tiful souvenir cloisonne vase, in which 
was worked the American and Chinese 
flags. Each man in the fleet was pre- 
sented with a souvenir cloisonne Chi- 
nese cup and saucer. 

As for prizes, besides those men- 
tioned in describing the sports, each 
member of the football and baseball 
teams which played in the finals was 
awarded a magnificent silver replica 
of the gold cup won by the winning 
ships. Individual silver prizes were 
awarded in all the field events. I be- 
lieve a safe estimate as to the aggre- 
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gate value of all presents and prizes 
to be about $12,000 in gold. 


Schools Visit Ships. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
American Consul, the pupils of all the 
Chinese schools were invited to visit 
the battleships on one of the after- 
noons during the visit of the fleet. Ad- 
miral Emory ordered the ships’ boats 
to transport the children to and from 
the ships, and officers were detailed to 
show them about the vessels. It is 
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flags represented none but the Chinese 
and American colors, and to the credit 
of the Chinese, it may be said that 
there was not an American flag among 
the thousands used in the decorations 
which did not have the 46 stars ar- 
ranged in accordance with the official 
order. 


Spirit Prevalent During Reception. 


A remarkably friendly spirit pre- 
vailed among the Chinese during the 
entire course of the festivities. There 


Driveway in Shanghai. 


needless to say that the children ap- 
preciated the courtesy very much in- 
deed. 


Decorations. 


Aside from the rich decorations 
which beautified the interior of the re- 
ception hall to which I have already 
alluded, the entertainment buildings 
on the parade grounds were most gaily 
attired in masses of bunting, flags and 
flowering plants. These buntings and 


\ 


appeared to be but one idea prevalent 
in the minds of the Chinese who were 
in charge of the arrangements, and 
that one idea was a desire to please. 
Anything to please their guests was 
the theory upon which they worked. 
The American Consul was continually 
approached during the preparations 
and the reception and asked to sug- 
gest any corrections in the methods 
of entertainment or any additions to 
the program which might tend to in- 
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crease enjoyment on the part of the 
guests. 

Telegrams expressive of friendship 
and good wishes poured into this office 
from all parts of China addressed to 
the admiral in command of the Ameri- 
can fleet. The sentiments expressed 
in these messages were all of the most 
friendly nature, and certainly are not 
to be interpreted by the American 
Government as otherwise than most 
gratifying. Probably one of the most 
gratifying of these telegrams was that 
received from the Chinese Press As- 
sociation, Shanghai. This telegram 
reads as follows: 

“Admiral Sperry, care American 
Consul, Amoy: Chinese Press Associa- 
tion of Shanghai extends hearty wel- 
come and desires to express best 
-wishes for continuance of cordial 
friendship between United States and 
China. Shunpao, Sinwenpao, Univer- 
sal Gazette, National Herald, Eastern 
Times, Public Opinion, China Times, 
Seal.” 

Considering the fact that among the 
signatories to the sentiments expressed 
in this message are two Shanghai 
papers which three years ago took a 
leading part in the Anti-American boy- 
cott, America can well congratulate 
herself upon these expressions of 
friendship which upon this occasion 
emanated from the pens of the editors 
of these journals. 

The sentiments conveyed by these 
telegrams are undoubtedly indicative 
of a keen desire on the part of the 
thinking public in China to maintain 
friendly relationship with America. 


Impressions Which the Visit of the 
Fleet Left in the Minds of the 
Hosts and Spectators. 


When His Imperial Highness Prince 
Lang was preparing to leave Amoy 
to return to Peking, I called upon him 
on board Admiral Sah’s flagship, the 
Hai Chi. H. I. H. was extremely cor- 
dial and chatted for half an hour or 
more on the impressions which the 
visit of the fleet had left in his mind. 
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Briefly summarized, these impressions 
may be stated as follows: ) 

1. H. I. H. stated that his visit 
aboard the U.S. S. Flagship Louisiana 
was the first opportunity ever accord- 
ed to him of visiting a modern battle- 
ship. Although he had visited Japan 
three years ago, yet he had not at 
that time had the occasion to go 
aboard a battleship. He stated that 
he was much impressed with the enor- 
mous size of a modern battleship, and, 
as he stood in the turret watching the 
loading of a twelve-inch gun, he was 
deeply impressed by the speed and 
ease with which one of these immense 
guns are operated. He was also 
greatly impressed when told that the 
life of a modern battleship was little 
more than five years, this fact bring- 
ing to his mind most forcibly the 
speedy progress being made in modern 
warfare. 

2. H. I. H. stated that he was deeply 
impressed by the splendid discipline 
which the officers exert over the men. 

The conduct of the men during the 
entire time while the squadron was 
here was most exemplary; in fact, so 
H. I. H. said: “The conduct of the 
men was extraordinarily good and re- 
flects greatly to the credit of the 
American navy and the American 
nation.” 

3. H. I. H. commented very freely 
upon the contrast exhibited in the 
characters and manners of the two 
great American admirals, as he termed 
them. Said H. I. H.: “Admiral Emory 
personifies cordiality and politeness, 
and his manners are distinctly pleas- 
ing, while Admiral Schroeder personi- 
fies solidity and reserve, being a man 
of but few words, yet possessed of a 
remarkably keen intellect.” 

When asked what he hoped would 
be the outcome of the fleet’s visit to 
China, H. I. H. stated that he trusted 
that it would mean the joining of 
hands by the two great Pacific powers, 
America and China, in an effort to 
eradicate all racial distinctions in the 
future advancement of civilization. 
H. I. H. stated that he confidently be- 
lieves that the United States desires 
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to act with justice and fairness toward 
China in all her dealings with that 
country, and feels certain that China 
will reciprocate in this action. 
These, then, were the main thoughts 
as expressed in H. I. H.’s remarks, and 
it may be said that they typify the 
expressions of all the Chinese who 
participated in this reception. 
Equally interesting were the expres- 
sions on the part of the foreign com- 
munity. The one idea which seems to 
have been indelibly impressed on the 
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surprised over the excellent character 
and conduct of the men of the Ameri- 
can navy, declaring that, judging from 
the men who came to Amoy, the per- — 
sonnel of the American navy is super- 
ior to that of the navy of any other 
country. One Britisher expressed him- 
self as most pleasantly surprised be- 
cause “the men sat about the Y. M. 
C. A. headquarters writing letters and 
post cards to their mothers, sisters 
and sweethearts,” whereas he had ex- 
pected that they would be carousing 


Race course, Shanghai. 


mind of the entire foreign community 
is that one having to do with the splen- 
did conduct on the part of the officers 
and men. 

This is doubly interesting, owing to 
the fact that practically the entire com- 
munity expected the men to conduct 
themselves in a manner similar to that 
of the sailor off an ordinary merchant 


‘ship. Many Britishers came to me 


during and after the visit of the fleet 
and expressed themselves as greatly 


about, drunk and disorderly. Our 
country can indeed be proud of the men 
who make up her navy. The conduct 


-of the men here at Amoy was a reve- 


lation to both’Chinese and foreigners, 
and we cannot but be proud that it was 
thus. If the cruise of the U. S. Atlan- 
tic squadron accomplished nothing 
else, it was certainly worth while in 
that it was shown to the world that 
the American navy is made up of oe 
staunch American men. 
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Orderly Condition of the Community 

Previous to the arrival of the U. S. 
Atlantic Squadron at Amoy, there 
were apprehensions on the part of 
the foreign residents here lest the com- 
ing of the fleet would mean the pres- 
ence of a class of undesirable char- 
acters who would hope to profit by the 
sale of liquor and the running of games 
of chance. Two months before the 
date set for the arrival of the fleet, 
this office obtained the co-operation of 
the foreign resident consuls, the Muni- 


cipal Council and the Chinese authori- 


ties in a refusal to grant any new 
licenses for the sale of liquor and in 
the prohibition of the sale of liquor 


or the conducting of games of chance 
in proximity to the entertainment 
grounds. The Chief of Police of the 
International Settlement warned ll 
suspicious characters that the least in- 
fraction of local ordinances would re- 
sult in their arrest and prosecution. 
Although a number of undesirable 
characters did come, yet none of these 
profited by their stay here. The 
peace and good order in the commu- 
nity was not disturbed by their pres- 
ence, as is attested by the fact that it 
was not necessary to make an arrest 
or to prosecute a foreigner in any of 
the consular courts incidental to the 
coming of the fleet to this port. 


His Excellency Y. C. Tong, Superintendent of Imperial Chinese Telegraph 
Administration, Shanghai, China. His Excellency is also one of the original 
120 who graduated at Yale in 1880, and is the agent in Shanghai who passes 
upon all the students coming to America to be educated. 
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OUR CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CHINA 


(The importance of China in a diplomatic and consular sense has long 
been fully recognized by the Department of State, and the men chosen to 
represent the United States in that country, especially of late years, have 
been the cream of our foreign civil service. The American Consular repre- 
sentatives in China are often called upon to deal with questions quite pecul- 
iar to that country, unlike any that obtain in other lands.—EbiTor.) - 


American Consulate, Tientsin. 


LEMING D. Cheshire, Consul- 
General-at-Large for Eastern 
Asia, including the Straits Set- 
tlements, Australia, Oceanica 
and the islands of the Pacific, was 
born in New York March 4, 1849, 
and has been in the consular service 
since 1877, when he was appointed 


acting interpreter at the Consulate at 
Foochow. He served as interpreter 
also at Canton, Shanghai and else- 
where, and was appointed Vice-Con- 
sul-General at Shanghai in 1880; in- 
terpreter to the legation at Peking in 
1884; Chinese Secretary to the Peking 
Legation in 1900; Consul-General at 
Mukden, 1904, and was given his pres- 
ent post in 1906. 

E. Carleton Baker, Consul-General 
at Antung, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, 39 years of age, 
and a native of China. He was ap- 
pointed Vice and Deputy Consul and 
Marshal at Foochow in 1906, and was 
given the same offices at Amoy, 1907, 
and at Foochow again in 1908. He 
was assigned to the Antung post in 
1909. 

Amos P. Wilder, Consul-General at 
Shanghai, is a Yale graduate, born in 
Maine, February 15, 1862. For twelve 
years he was connected with the Wis- 
consin State Journal, becoming its 
president and editor-in-chief. He was 


‘appointed Consul-General at Hong- 


kong in 1906, and at Shanghai in 1909. 
Wilbur T. Gracey, Consul at Nan- 
king, born 1877, was educated in the 


‘public schools of Boston and Salem, 


Mass., and was a commission mer- 
chant before his appointment to the 
consular service in 1899. He has 
lived 20 years in China. 

Samuel L. Gracey, Consul at Foo- 
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Left hand column, top to bottom: 
Fleming D. Cheshire, Consul-Gen- 
eral-at-Large for Eastern Asia; E. 
Carlton Baker, Consul-General, An- 
tung; Amos P.. Wilder, Consul- 
General, Shanghai; Alvin W. Gil- 
bert, Vice-Consul in Charge, Nan- 
king; Charles F. Brissel, Vice-Con- 
sul, Amoy. 

Top: Wilbur T. Gracey, Consul, 
Nanking. 
Bottom, left: Samuel L. Gracey, 
Consul, Foochow. Right: R. S. 
Greene, Consul-General, Harbin. 

Right hand column, top to bot- 
tom: Julean M. Arnold, Consul, 
Amoy; S. S. Knabenshue, Consul- 
General, Tientsin; A. W. Pontius, 
Consul, Chungking; George E. An- 
derson, Vice-Consul, Hongkong; 
Leo Allen Bergholz, Consul-Gen- 
eral, Canton. 
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Left to right: Ha Wing, clerk; Myrl C. Myers, Vice-Consul-General; Leo 
Bergholz, Consul-General; Horace J]. Dickinson, marshal; Lam Ying Chee, 
interpreter. American Consulate, Canton. 
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chow, and father of Wilbur T. Gracey, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1835 and 
educated in the Philadelphia public 
schools and Boston University. For 
thirty years he was a clergyman, was 
an army chaplain and served two 
terms in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. He has been in the Consular 
Service for twenty-one years. 

Roger Sherman Greene, VConsul- 
General at Harbin, is a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, a Harvard graduate, and 
nas been in the Consular Service since 
1902, serving at Rio de Janeiro, Naga- 
saki, Kobe, Vladivostok and Dalny. 
He was appointed to Harbin in the 
year 1909. 

Julean M. Arnold, Consul at Amoy, 
was born in California in 1876, and 
was educated in the public schools and 
at the University of California. He 
was appointed a student interpreter in 
China in 1902; Vice and Deputy Con- 
sul at Dalny in 1904; Deputy Consul- 
General at Shanghai in the same year 
and at Foochow in 1906. He was as- 
signed to the Consulate-General in 
Shanghai May 5, 1906; appointed Con- 
sul at Tamsui June 22, 1906, and Con- 
sul at Amoy May 1, 1908. 

Samuel S. Knabenshue, Consul- 
General at Tientsin, was born in Ohio, 
November 1, 1845; taught in the city 
schools of Lancaster, Ohio; was politi- 
cal editor of the Toledo Blade for 
twenty years; was appointed Consul 


at Belfast, Ireland, in 1905, and Con- 
sul-General at Tientsin in 1909. 

Albert W. Pontius, Consul at Chung- 
king, is 33 years of age, received a 
business college and high school edu- 
cation and acted for a time as a drug 
clerk. He has been in the Consular 
Service in China since 1903, and was 
assistant to the Chief of Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs, in the Department 
of State, in 1908, receiving his present 
appointment in 1909, 

Leo Allen Bergholz, Consul-Gen- 
eral at Canton, is a native of Vermont, 
born in 1857, attended the public 
schools and studied in Germany; at- 
tended the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., 1878-82; was appoint- 
ed private secretary to the Minister 
to China in 1882, and has been in the 
Consular Service since 1883, serving 
at Chinkiang, Beirut, Erzerum and 
Dawson City. 

George Everett Anderson, Consul- 
General at Hongkong, is a native of 
Illinois, born in 1869, and educated in 
the public schools and Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton, Ill., later taking a law 
course at Wesleyan University. He 
was managing editor of the Peoria 
Journal and editor-in-chief of the 
Springfield News; was appointed Con- 
sul at Hangchow in 1904, Consul-Gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and 
Consul-General at Hongkong about a 
year ago. 
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THE FOREIGNER IN BUSINESS IN 
CHINA 


BY PIERRE 


N. BERINGER 


(The author of this article was a war correspondent in the Philippines 
during the Spanish-American war in 1898; was at one time editor of the 
Overland Monthly, and is an authority on matters pertaining to the Orient, 
Mexico and other foreign lands.—EDITOR.) 


HE GROWTH of commercial 
relations by Western nations 
in China has been phenome- 
nal, and whenever that 

growth has been retarded, it has al- 
ways been because of the lack of 
study of the people with whom the 
Occidental has desired to trade. For 


the same reason trade has been re- 
tarded all over the Orient. It has al- 
ways been the custom of the English, 
in the beginning, to lead in the trade 
relations with Oriental people, and 
there has always been a long period 
during which an attempt has been 
made to force the Oriental to adapt 


Section Nanking road, Shanghai. 
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Top row, from left to right: Mok-Cho-chuen, compradore for Butterfield & 
Swire, Hongkong; Chun Koo Leang, with Butterfield & Swire, Shanghai; Ng 
Hon Tse. Center: Ho Fook, compradore for Jardine Matheson, Hongkong 
and Shanghai. Bottom row, left to right: Wong Kam Cho, merchant of 
Hongkong; Hongkong compradore; Quan Kai, compradore of Pacific Mail. 
Stemship Co., Hongkong. 
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himself to the peculiar ideas of the 
British. Other nations have had the 
same failings, and, of course, Ameri- 
cans have not been altogether exempt 
from faults, and in individual cases 
have even made worse mistakes than 
any of the traders of the old country. 

For just such reasons, most of them, 
finding their origin in a desire on our 
part to coerce the Chinese into taking 
up with our ways, we have lagged be- 
hind the trading nations who early 
took the lesson to heart. It is only of 
very recent date we have come to the 
conclusion that we must adapt our- 
selves to the ways and the wishes of 
the Far East if we are to enjoy any of 
its immense commercial interchange. 

Nevertheless, America and Ameri- 
cans, despite their very evident ignor- 
ance of conditions, their inadaptabil- 
ity, bumptiousness and overbearing 
manner have always enjoyed greater 
popularity than any other nationality 
temporarily or permanently domiciled 
on Chinese soil. This is probably due 
to the fact that Americans have never, 
to any very great extent, interfered or 
meddled with the internal or purely 
home affairs of China by force of 
arms, except by request, and then only 
as disinterested arbitrators. 

Nearly every other nation has 
gained some sort of territorial foot- 
hold on Chinese soil, and there is al- 
Ways a suspicion in China that the 
European nations are jockeying for 
more and yet more territory, with the 
ultimate object in view of the dismem- 
berment of the Chinese Empire. 


Who shall say with certitude the 


suspicion is not well founded? 
It cannot be said that any of the 
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good feeling toward Americans resi- 
dent in China is due to the treatment 
accorded the resident citizen from the 
Celestial Empire | in the United States. 
Our acquaintance as a people has been 
with the coolie class, which most of us 
consider an undesirable element, and 
even these we have chosen to misun- 
derstand and malign. We have chosen 
to accept for many years the apprecia- 
tion of the Chinese character given 
that nationality by the hoodlum ele- 
ment of the city of San Francisco, 
through a close study and neighborli- 
ness with the coolie, and we have later 
on taken the estimate at par of the 
more rabid members of the Asiatic 
Exclusion League to the exclusion of 
any sane view regarding any Chinese, 
of any grade in society. 

Three factors have helped quite re- 
cently to change matters. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft have taken a de- 
cided stand against any injustice to 
the Chinese, and, mirabile dictu, the 
California farmer has suddenly dis- 
covered that he has always looked up- 
on “John Chinaman” as a man and 
brother, and absolutely necessary to 
his welfare. The Chinese are no more, 
however, as farmers in California. In- 
justice, cruelty and the exclusion laws 
have driven them well-nigh all away. 

And in the face of the terrific things 
we have done to them in California, 
the Chinese still esteem us more high- 
ly, as Americans, if not as Califor- 
nians, than any other people. Is it 
because the Chinese are more clear- 
sighted than we are ourselves? Amer- 
icans are made welcome with an open- 
handed hospitality everywhere in 
China. American merchants and 


Illustration on 


Opposite Page. 


Chinese Business Men.—Left hand column, top to bottom: Fong F. See, 
English editor Commercial Press, Shanghai; Yuen Hung Kee, International 


Banking Corporation, Shanghai; Lin Gay Pun, 


Thomas, Shanghai. 


compradore, Davies & 


Middle column, top to bottom: Yu Ya Ching, compra- 


dore of Netherland Trading Society and Director Ningpo Commercial bank; 
Chew Shing Ching, chief Manager Sin Chun Bank, Shanghai; Compradore 


Asiatic Petroleum Co., Shanghai. 


Right hand column, top to bottom: Chun 


Koo Leang, Butterfield & Swire; Chu Sze Yuen, David Sassoon Co.; Lee 
Tsze Fong, compradore, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Shanghai. 
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manufacturers, American promoters 
and soldiers of fortune, are received 
with open arms, and it is to our shame 
that there have been many instances 
when that open-handed and wonder- 
fully patient hospitality has been woe- 
fully abused. In the face of such in- 
stances, our popularity has not waned, 
it is strange to say, and Americans 
have continued in high favor. A 
greater and more careful study of the 
needs of the Oriental people, and es- 
pecially the Chinese, would lead to 
an increased development of trade 
relations. 

It does not take a prophet, nor the 
son of a prophet, to predict an enor- 
mous increase in trans-Pacific trade 
in the next few years, and when the 
Panama Canal is opened, England will 
have to look hard to it that she be not 
almost entirely dispossessed of her 
commerce with China by her eldest 
child. 

Mr. K. Owyang, a profound modern 
Chinese, Vice-Consul-General at San 
- Francisco, who has served his country 
well in the United States, and who has 
not only mastered the English tongue, 
but who has also made himself master 
of our methods of deduction and 
thought, which is a more difficult task, 
writes on this subject from the stand- 
point of the learned internationalist 
and legalist. 

I have before me a long treatise on 
“China’s Entry into the Comity of 
Nations.” It is in the manuscript. In 
this document, which I hope some day 
to see in book form, Mr. K. Owyang 
says: 

“This view satisfies the economist. 
The independence and sovereignty of 
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States has ever been asserted as the 
fundamental condition upon which the 
law of nations rests, and the freedom 
from interference by other nations is 
still held to be the supreme right of 
such independent sovereign nations. 

“But international law is no longer 
held to be a defense against war or 
conquest. It has become an organized 
power establishing mutual relation- 
ships among the nations which become 
closer and more intimate as the discov- 
eries of science become more fre- 
quent. The negative conception of the 
law of nations, i. e., to refrain from 
doing harm, is gradually proving to be 
defective and is giving way to the 
broader, nobler conception, viz., to 
benefit and to help. Thus the old the- 
ory of the independence of States is 
being substituted by that of the inter- 
dependence of States.” 

I might go on and quote Mr. Lee 
Owyang at great length, but I much 
fear that I would lose the indulgence 
of my readers. The above is given 
merely. to illustrate the fact that 
“Young China,” as represented by 
such men as Mr. Lee Owyang, has a 
great problem to solve, and that not the - 
least difficult of the knots to unravel 
is the motive of action to be found 
among Western people, developed to 
a far greater degree than among any 
Oriental, which is found in selfishness 
and self-aggrandizement, its concomi- 
tant. Our policy heretofore has been 
to demand the most favored treatment 
for merchant and missionary, and to 
regard the entrance of the like in the 
United States of North America with 
suspicion. A disciple of the Confu- 
cian theory or a merchant from the 
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Chinese Business Men.—Left to right, top row: Woo Tu Yu, compradore 
of Arnhold, Karberg & Co., Shanghai; Assistant Compradore Chinese-Rus- 
sian Bank; Chu Li Chi, Secretary Chinese Chamber of Commerce, Shang- 
hai. Middle row: Y. C. Bao, manager Commercial Press Works; Y. K. Zea 
Sih Vang, compradore Chinese-Russian Bank; Shen Tun Ho, Shanghai 
business man; Yih Ming Tsat, compradore Yokohama Specie Bank, Shang- 
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Bottom row: J. D. Wong, director Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 


Shanghai; Ting-kwei Chang, Commercial Press; Chu Pao San, leading busi- 


ness man of Shanghai. 
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Celestial realm has met with scant 
courtesy, while the Buddhist is re- 
ceived with a certain scorn. Finally, 
the laborer, the coolie class, was oust- 
ed, and by dint of continual cruelty, 
his predecessors of superior class and 
desirable, who had found foothold, 
were decimated and driven away. It 
is most edifying and a monumental ex- 
ample of the irony of fate to note that 
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the element driving away the Chinese 
coolie is the same class which is in- 
dustriously agitating for the uplift of 
the Mexican peon. . The peon will con- 
tinue to be “a man and a brother” as 
long as he stays at home and does not 
constitute himself into an invading, 
threatening industrial horde. The ele- 
ment is the same which, decrying and 
denying admittance to the Chinese of 


Arnhold, Karberg & Co.'s office building, Shanghai. 
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Left to right: W. H. Dietrich, ]. W. Gallagher, 


any class, still takes joy in meddling 
and muddling the affairs of Mexico, 
a friendly nation. 

Speaking of China and its entrance 
into the comity of nations, Mr. Ow- 
yang says: 

“Providing the other powers are 
willing to give her a ‘square deal,’ this 
youngest sister in the family of 
nations may safely be trusted to do 
what is right and just.” 

China has not waited, as far as our 
American enterprises or our ex-patri- 
ates are concerned. She has always 
extended the open hand of welcome. 
To us have always come the foremost 


Arthur 


B. Hykes, of 
United States Steel Products Cu., and Z. S. Dong, compradore. 


positions and the preferments in grant- 
ing concessions. She has not allowed 
the violence of mobs to sway her an- 
cient wisdom. She has always seen 
beyond the To-day into the To-mor- 
row. Old as the ages, her vision as a 
nation is clear. She is the sage of the 
world, and out of the East, as always 
in the past, will come a_ great light 
when sympathy and not passion and 
prejudice, selfishness and greed will 
rule this world of ours. In some re- 
spects, we are many, many thousands 
of years behind the Chinese in civili- 
zation, estimating such civilization at 
the Western ideal. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 


The Foreigner and the Chinese 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


Special Representative of the Overland Monthly in China 


MONG THE Americans who 
have always seemed to see 
the Chinese as they should 
be seen and who have known 

how to make good in China is the 

great firm of Robert Dollar. 

Had I the space, I would give my 
readers some of Mr. Robert Dollar’s 
views on the subject of immigration, 
but I am forbidden to do so, and must 
hasten on with my subject. 3 

The Robert Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany, although known in San Fran- 
cisco, is not as well known as it ought 


- to be, and in fact this statement is true 


of all the American or foreign firms 
who have attempted the pioneering in 
business in China. 

This steamship company has a fine 
service with China. In trading with 
the Chinese the company has had 
men who have made the study of the 
Chinese character a care, and who 
have mastered the needs of the Chi- 
nese with a wonderful, tactful and 
profitable patience. 

The success of Mr. Dollar and the 
success of his company is due to his 
large and sympathetic character, to 
the trust reposed in him by the Chi- 
nese, and to the close attention he has 
given to affairs in the Far East. 

_ Captain Robert Dollar, of San Fran- 
cisco, a man of much literary ability, 
is the head of the great firm. 

Another firm which has made its 
mark in Oriental affairs, and especially 
in China, is that of J. W. Gande & Co. 
This firm has had two houses, for the 
past twenty years, one in Shanghai and 
one in Hongkong. These two estab- 
lishments do a very thriving business 
in wines and spirits. The firm is rep- 


resentative of the Remington Company 
in the Far East. . 

The bottling department. is modern 
in all of its activities, and has a stor- 
age capacity for a half million of bot- 
tles. The company is agent for all the 
leading wines and liquors of the world. 

Gillette, the man whom the maga- 
zines have made world famous, and 
whose face is as familiar to readers as 
that of any distinguished citizen of 
America, has reached the Far East, 
and the Gillette Safety Razor is known 
everywhere. The sale of the Gillette 
razor is on a rapid increase in China, 
and finds favor, as well with the Ori- 
ental as with the Occidental. The 
Chinese are right up with the times 
when it comes to a personally conduct- 
ed shave. 

Caldbeck, McGregor & Co. is one of 
the largest firms in the Far East, and 
they are doing an immense business 
in China. They were organized in 
1864, and have branches in Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Chefoo, and agencies 
in Chefoo, Weihaiwai, Kiaochau, Han- 
kow, Foochow, Taiwan, Canton and 
elsewhere. From these places the im- 
mense liquor trade of this pioneer firm 
is handled. 

Shewan, Tomes & Co., with head of- 
fices at Hongkong, is one of the repre- 
sentative great foreign firms doing 
business on an enormous scale in 
China. 

Shewan, Tomés & Co. does the 
agency business for five steamship 
lines; it is representative of a dozen 
or more insurance companies. It is 
the sole representative of a long line 
of industrial companies from all parts 
of the world. It represents American 
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Maurice Katz. 


and British factories. It is the agent 
of the Green Island Cement and of the 


Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co. It 
represents the American Steel and 
Wire Company, J. C. Brill & Co., Fra- 
zer & Chalmers, and other American 
firms. 

The photographic firm of Denniston 
& Sullivan is known from Siberia to 
the Antipodes. Its place of business 
is 373 Nanking Road, Shanghai. Here 
may be found, at wholesale and retail, 
all kinds of stationery, books and per- 
iodicals. 

Shanghai is not behind the times in 
the particular of illumination, for for- 
eign and local enterprise has provided 
the Shanghai Gas Company, an up-to- 
date purveyor of gas for illuminating 
and domestic purposes. This company 
is serving a fine quality of gas, and it 
is supplying thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Identifred with the history of Shang- 
hai one will find the name of Olivier 
& Co. an enterprising and successful 
firm. They are engaged in general 
business, but at the present time they 
have the agency for several world- 
famed automobiles. This is one of the 
most successful exporting and import- 
ing houses of Shanghai, and the name 
is known all over the Far East. Chi- 
nese and European goods of all kinds 


Stockyards of Katz & Co., Shanghai. 
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are carried in stock in large quantities 
by this firm. 

One of the oldest houses in Hong- 
kong is that of David Sassoon & Co., 
which has been in the general mer- 
chandise business in China for more 
than half a century, its special lines 
being Indian cotton yarn and Indian 
opium. 

The firm of Dallas & Co., estab- 
lished in Shanghai in 1853, does a 
heavy import and export business in 
that place, and in all the treaty ports. 
The firm deals in all kinds of goods in 
its import trade, but confines itself 
mainly to antimony in its exports, and 
to the Rainier beer of Seattle in its im- 
ports. 

For over ten years the.China Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has _ been 
making wonderful strides in its field. 
It is a Hongkong corporation, and has 
nearly $40,000,000 insurance in force. 
Policies are issued in practically all 
of the latest approved forms, and the 
moneys of the company are carefully 
and safely invested. No less than 90 
per cent of the profits are distributed 
as dividends among the policy-hold- 
ers. 

The China Import and Export Lum- 
ber Co., organized in 1884, employs 
over four hundred men at its headquar- 
ters on the Yangtszepoo road, Shang- 
hai. Its saw-mill has a daily output of 
about 70,000 feet of “worked lumber, 
and the whole plant is of the latest and 
best pattern. Several planing machines 
of American manufacture, similar to 
those in use on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, are installed and oper- 
ated by the company. The company 
has a building department, which 
erects wooden structures of every 
kind, 

Steamship companies vie with one 
another for the trade of the Orient. 
The Hamburg-American has not been 
backward in the business, and since 
1901 has had an agency in Shanghai, 
known as a central office, and this of- 
fice has had branches in other places, 
notably at Tsingtau. 

This famous company maintains a 
fortnightly service in freight between 
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George H. Corse; /r., agent of 
American Railroads, Shanghai. 


China and European ports, and week- 
ly passenger service. 

The steamers are modern in type 
and fast. The company, in addition, 
maintains a coastwise service. 

The Shanghai Life Insurance Co. 
has some of the leading Chinese men 
of affairs upon its directorate, and is 
doing a large and growing business. 
It has over fifty branches and agencies 
throughout the Far East and is stead-’ 
ily extending its activities. The sec- 
retary and actuary, Mr. Arthur I. Is- 
rael, is well known in San Francisco, 
where he was born. 

The firm of E. D. Sasson & Co. is an 
offshoot of that of David Sasson & Co., 
the founder being a son of David Sas- 
son. It deals largely in opium, in cot- 
ton yarn and in textiles, having five big 
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J. W. Gande, Shanghai. 


mills of its own in India. The central 
house is in Hongkong. 

There are few docks or marine en- 
gineering plants in the world the equal 
of those of the Shanghai Dock and 
Engineering Co. The company has 
facilities for building ships of large 
tonnage, and for doing all kinds of re- 
pair work in the best fashion. Marine 
engines and boilers and machinery 
generally is constructed and repaired 
in excellent manner at the company’s 
works. 

Katz & Co., general importing. and 
exporting, is a leading firm with head 


offices in Shanghai, with branches at | 


Chefoo, Tientsin and elsewhere. It ex- 
ports over 25,000 head of cattle and 
4,000 tons of dressed beef annually. 
During the Chinese-Japanese war it 
imported $10,000,000, gold, worth of 
American foodstuffs. It also has a 
soap factory in Shanghai. 

The great packing house of Swift & 
Co. long ago entered the Chinese mar- 
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ket, and now maintains a large indus- 
try there in dressed and canned meats 
and by-products. 

General importing and exporting, 
particularly of raw and waste silk, is 
carried on extensively by A. R. Bur- 


. kill & Sons, Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 


The company is also the agency for 
the Anglo-French Land Investment 
Co., and other big concerns. 

F. A. van der Loo & Co., manufac- 
turers’ agents and commission mer- 
chants, 2 Jinkee Road, Shanghai, is one 
of the new firms to establish a business 
in China; it was formed in 1909. It 
is doing a thriving business, and is the 
agency for the following American 
firms: The Kyn-Scheerer Co., New 
York, surgical instruments, hospital 
supplies; Horlick’s Malted Milk Co.; 
Paris Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
proprietary medicines; James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago, sanitary plumbing. 

German, Dutch and English firms: 
Farwerke W. A. Hospelt, Koln-Ehren- 
feld, dry paints; Messrs. Hecht Pfeif- 
fer & Co., Berlin, sundries; Maat- 
schappy De Veluwe, Nunspeet, for 
paints and varnishes; Industrieele 


J. H. Harris, Shanghai. 
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Maatschappy Trompenburg, Am- 
sterdam, Spyker motorcars; A. Hil- 
len, Delft, cigars; L. J. Akker, Rot- 
terdam, proprietary medicines; 
Pharmaceutische Handelsvereenig- 
ing, Amsterdam, proprietary medi- 
cines; Kon. Fabriek van Porcelein 
en Aardewerk, Rozenburg, ’s Grav- 
enhage, Dutch porcelain § and 
earthenwares; Johs. M. Verschure 
& Zoon, Rotterdam, Dutch cheese; 
S. B. Whitfield & Co., Birmingham, 
for Lawson-Tait hospital bedsteads. 

The main business is Veluvine, a 
Dutch patent oil paint. 

Andrews, von Fischerz & George, 
1 Foochow Road, Shanghai, are 
agents for Colgate & Co., New 
York; Victor Safe and Lock Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; R. & J. Dick, Ltd., 
patent belting, Glasgow; Oliver 
Typewriter Co., Ltd., Chicago; 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburg; Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit; O. & W. 
Thum Co., Detroit; Aug. Meitz, gas 
engines, New York. 

The automobile was introduced into 
Shanghai several years ago, and it 
has made rapid progress. There are 
now about seven hundred and fifty mo- 
tor cars in the settlement, and they are 
increasing fairly rapidly. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. foresaw that 
there were great prospects in Shang- 
hai, and therefore they opened their 
own office there about two years ago. 
The Dunlop tire has become a very 
popular one, and they have, at least, 
eighty per cent of the entire trade. 
They have also a large vulcanizing 
plant where they carry out all kinds 
of repairs to motor tires and also re- 
treading. The pneumatic tired rick- 
sha is also getting to be very popular 
in Shanghai and in many other ports, 
and this well-known company is now 
supplying most of the tires for them, 
as they are so conveniently situated 
and can draw from their Kobe fac- 
tory. 

The Kiangnan Dock and Engineer- 
ing Works is an example of the latter- 
day Chinese manufacturing enterprise, 
being a Chinese company which per- 


Chan Yinting, Compradore of Jel- 
sen & Co., Hongkong. 


forms the largest and most import- 
ant engineering work. Its docks and 
plant are up to date, and the output is 
of fine quality. 

The Ta Ching Government bank is 
a leading and successful financial in- 
stitution, with modern methods, which 
is a good example of the strong bank- 
ing institutions now to be found in 
China. 

The Chinese Engineering and Min- 
ing Co., with head offices in Tientsin, 
is an important enterprise, extensively 
engaged in coal and other mining in 
Chihli province. It manufactures coke 
on a large scale, and likewise fire- 
bricks of a high quality. It has its 
own seaport at Chinwangtao, and han- 
dles a yearly output of a million and 
a half tons of. coal, coke and fire- 
brick, and ships Chinese coal to Amer- 
ica and other foreign lands. 

Fearon, Daniels & Co. are the people 
who handle paints, enamels and var- 
nishes in Shanghai, and they are 
located at 9 Foochow Road. The firm 
is well and favorably known as an ex- 
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port and import house. They are 
agents for the celebrated Patton Sun- 
proof Paints and Varnishes. 

Mustard & Co. is another of the truly 
representative and successful foreign 
houses. They are in Museum Road, 
at No. 22, near the Foochow Road. 
They are agents for the Howe Scales, 
for “Wincarnis,” the great tonic wine 
for which they are general distributing 
agents for all of China. They are also 
engaged in a general import and ex- 
port business. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co. is known 
in every household in China. They 
handle the Wedgewood china; they 
have the best selection of porcelain 
china in the Celestial Empire, and 
they do, in addition, a very large and 
comprehensive general import and ex- 
port business. Whiteaway, Laidlaw 
& Co. is one of the foremost firms in 
Shanghai. 

Arnhold, Karberg & Co. are agents 
for the Indian-African Line, and their 
steamers give a regular service from 
Hongkong to South African ports, with 
transshipment at Calcutta. This firm is 
also in the general import and export 
trade, and has been most successful. 
The enterprise of the firm has given 
it the sole agency for South Manchu- 


Driveway in Peking. 
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ria, China and Hongkong of G. H. 
Mumm & Co., Rheims, Mumm Cham- 
pagne. 

In another place we have mentioned 
Swift & Co. It should not be necessary 
to mention the products of this great 
concern, whose business ramifications 
are world-wide. Swift’s has originated 
something which is not familiar to 
America for the Oriental trade, and 
that is the Sealtite Hams. The climate 
is such that it is necessary to pack 
the ham in a special coating which is 
impervious to atmospheric action. 

The Swift & Co. fertilizers have 
found great favor in the Orient, owing 
to the intelligent manner in which their 
merits have been extolled by the 
agents. 

The Swift & Co. office is also an 
agency for Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
for the Orient. The latter firm sends 
to the firm for distribution such pro- 
ducts as extracts of beef, California 
fruits and vegetables, jellies, jams, 
pickles, milk, cream, olives and all 
other condiments. The Swift “wool 
soap” has found great favor in the 
Orient. 

Mr. C. G. Hannan is manager, and 
Mr. A. G. Wolfe is assistant of the 
Shanghai office. 
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CHINESE RAILWAYS 


BY THOMAS B. 


AILWAY construction in 
China is under very differ- 
ent circumstances and dif- 
ferent encouragement from 

what such enterprises in this country 

have to encounter. All the great rail 
thoroughfares in the United States had 
their beginning in faith that the re- 
gions to be opened up to rapid and 
convenient transportation facilities 
would rapidly develop under the in- 
dustry of immigration, and that very 
soon the new-comers would create. 
traffic in paying volume, and that it 
would increase from year to year, thus 
making railway construction and in- 


WILSON, LL. D. 


vestment that would steadily grow in 
revenues. It was this faith in the future 
of the then uncultivated regions on 
the surveys of projected railways that 
stimulated capital to launch such en- 
terprises and wait for adequate re- 
turns from the venture. The hundreds 
of American railways that have landed 
their projectors in the death grip of 
receiverships and bankrupt courts tes- . 
tify to the uncertainty that attends 
railway construction in the United 
States through sparsely settled regions 
and uninhabited wastes. 

But such uncertainties are not en- 
countered in China. The projectors 
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Chao Ching Hua, Acting Managing 
Director Canton-Kowloon Railway; 
First Secretary, Foreign Department, 
Chinese Imperial Railways; Secretary, 
Telegraph Bureau and Board of Posts 
and Communications. 


of a railway in China know before- 
hand that their survey will be through 
a thickly-settled agricultural region 
whose traffic is already awaiting new 
and better transportation conven- 
iences., This comes from the fact that 
in no other country in the world, per- 
haps, is so much acreage devoted to 
raising ground products as in China. 
So, when the projector of a railway in 
that nation sends out to locate a line 
he knows that he will find all along 
the route that every available acre is 
under careful and intelligent culti- 
vation, even the hillsides being profit- 
ably cultivated by terracing them, and 
he will know in advance that traffic 
consisting of rice, wheat, corn, barley, 
millet, tea and the products of silk 
factories, cotton mills and other kinds 
of industrial enterprises will be await- 
ing the sound of his incoming locomo- 


‘tive. He will also find coal, iron, cop- 


per and other minerals in large quan- 
tities waiting for him. The only won- 
der is that the business men and capi- 
talists of China did not long ago grid- 
iron the empire with railways and im- 
prove its miles upon miles of water- 
ways. 

But China is now fully alive to the 
importance of a system of transporta- 


Chinese railway train. 
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tion facilities extending throughout 
the Empire’s 4,000,000 square miles 
of territory. There is, however, some 
conflict of opinion as to how the sys- 
tem should be established, but it is 
pretty generally agreed that there 
should be one great center which 
should be the objective in construction 


system is in accord with public senti- 
ment, but naturally enough every city 
of importance, especially sea coast 
cities, want to be the chosen central 
point. The masses, it may be said, 
prefer that Peking, the Empire’s seat 
of Government, should be made 
China’s one great railway center, es- 


H. E. Sheng Kung-Pao, Sheng Hsuan Huai, Titular Vice-Presi- 
dent of Board of Communications, etc., the former Director Gen- 
eral of Railways, who signed the loans for the Canton-Hankon, 
Pekin-Hankow, Chou-Tai-Peinlo and Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 


ways. 


and terminus of all trunk lines, and 
points on the trunk lines be made the 
termini of all lateral roads and 
branches, thus making “all roads lead 
to Rome”—the central point. Such a 


pecially so because railway location 
will be made hereafter with reference 
to military as well as commercial 
movements. But in any event, China’s 
system of rail thoroughfares will ul- 
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timately ramify the whole empire and 
the nation’s dependencies; i. e., Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Thibet and Chinese 
Turkestan. Never before were the 
people of China so determined to put 
a stop to the habit certain neighbor- 
ing nations, and more distant nations, 


a strong and reliable nucleus for the 
ultimate railway ramifications the Em- 
pire so much desires. But although 
the Government of China does not lose 
sight of the importance of railway 
construction in case of military neces- 
sities and convenience, it is to stimu- 


His Excellency Shen Yuen Pei, Acting Vice-President, Board 
of Posts and Communications, Peking. 


too, have cultivated of increasing their 
possessions at the expense of China’s 
area, and the three thousand miles of 
railways already open for traffic and 
the projected mileage will give China 


late the founding of home industries 
and to expedite commercial move- 
ments that is the leading thought in 
the Chinese mind. 


When speaking of China’s com- 
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pleted railways and those under con- 
struction, it will be understood that 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
runs across Northern Manchuria, con- 
necting the Siberian railway with 
Vladivostok, and the north and south 
branch from Harbin to Port Arthur, 
are not included, the two roads aggre- 
gating together a little over 1600 miles 
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expiration of the agreement under 
which concessions were given to Rus- 
sia to construct the lines. Of the rail- 
ways completed or under construction 
in China, above 350 miles are under 
the ownership of China’s capitalists, 
they having been financed by them. 
The remaining mileage and mileage 
under construction represents English, 


His Excellency Liang Shih Yi, Director-General of Chinese 
Imperial Railways, and Senior Councillor Board of Posts and 


Communications, Peking. 


of rails. The former road is tempor- 
arily under Russian control, and the 
latter under the control of Japan, the 
lease having been transferred to Japan 
by agreement at the Portsmouth 
Russo-Japanese peace convention. But 
both lines are to revert to China at the 


French and German capital. Thus it 
will be seen that China already has 
made a substantial and far-reaching 
beginning toward establishing a very 
extensive and comprehensive system 
of rail transportation lines. 

The construction of the Chinese- 
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Motor car and trailer, Shanghai. 
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Types of Shanghai tramway employees. From left to right they are: Euro- 
pean, Sikh, Indian, Sikh, Portuguese, Eurasian, Chinese, Chinese. 


owned railways show a wonderful pro- 


ficiency in the science of engineering 
in driving tunnels and spanning 
guiches and rivers with steel struc- 
tures. As a rule, the curves of these 


roads have an unusually long sweep, 
the idea seeming to be to give the 
roadway as many and the longest tan- 
gents possible, which adds’ to the cost 
of the original estimate, but lessens 


Shanghai tramway conductors paying in their cash at the end of their day’s 
duty. 
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the subsequent cost of maintenance of 
way and reduces the friction incident 
to moving trains. The first construc- 
tion work on many American rail- 
roads, especially in prairie regions, 
would be rejected by Chinese engi- 
neers because of its want of stability. 
The original roadways on most of the 
railroads in Kansas and Nebraska 
were a fraud. The rule was to place 
the ties flat on the ground without a 
roadbed, and commence the operation 
of trains, and subsequently throw up 
a roadway, raising the ties and rails 
to conform to the “lifted” alignment 
of the bed. Later on, generally after 
winter rains and snows had pretty 
well settled the dirt-bed, the work of 
ballasting the ties would be under- 
taken. But no _ such _ construction 
would be tolerated in China. When 
the Chinese engineers pronounce a 
road completed, it is completed to the 
last detail, including convenient and 
commodious passenger stations and 
freight depots. The first cost of such 
construction is necessarily large, but 
subsequent reconstruction is thus 
avoided, which in the United States is 
often far greater than the first. Rail- 
road building in China is a scientific 
proposition, and is under the super- 
vision of engineers who stand the 
highest efficiency test that German 
and American technical and polytech- 
nic schools could create in the mind 
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of Chinese students. 

With this understanding of the ex- 
cellence of Chinese railway construc- 
tion, it will be no surprise to know 
that the equipment of the Chinese 
roads compares favorably with that of 
our American railways. A whole train 
composed of Pullman sleeping and 
dining cars is not to be unexpected by 
one visiting that country, and the 
same care is taken to have the best in 
freight car equipment. Cars having 
a capacity of from 40,000 to 60,000 
pounds are the accepted standard, and 
on some roads ore and coal cars have 
even a greater carrying capacity. But 
although China has planned for a 
very extensive system of railways, the 
initial work is in its very beginning, as 
compared with the United States sys- 
tem, which had nearly a century in 
building and represents a capitaliza- 
tion of almost fifteen billion dollars. 
Thus, while China has made an heroic 
beginning at nation-wide railway con- 
struction, and established a standard 
of excellence and permanency, it will 
necessarily be many years and require 
millions and millions of money to give 
the Empire an adequate system of rail 
transportation facilities. Nevertheless, 
the people and Government are re- 
solved to modernize the Empire in 
all the ways that make for individual 


and national progress in the field of | 


human activities. 


TRAFFIC PROGRESS OF SHANGHAI TRAMWAYS. 


Year Ended Passengers ey 
‘ 
June 30, 1909 10,652,286 
} June 30, 1910 14,614,017 37.19 


Half month Julyrgro, 
multiplied by 24, 


one year 22,000,608 106.56 


Gross Per Cent ||/Gross Receipts] Per Cent 
Receipts Increase percarmile | Increase 
Cents 
$490,207 .23.72 
624,386 27.37 «32.29 36.13 
776,880 58.48 38.96 64.24 
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CHINA’S PRAYER TO ONE OF MESSIAH’S 
KINGDOMS 


BY PASTOR C. T. RUSSELL 


Written April 1911, for the Columns of the Overland Monthly 


HE CHINESE Empire, som- 
nambulistic for centuries, is 
rubbing its eyes and getting 
truly wide awake. One of the 

most pronounced evidences of this 
awakening is the proposition to intro- 
duce the English language through the 
use of American school books and 
teachers. Another evidence is in the 
unifying of the empire the more 
through drawing together various great 
sections which heretofore have had too 
great independence for the national 
welfare. The third, and really one of 
the most important evidences of moral 
awakening, is the stand that is being 
made for temperance. 

The intemperance, the intoxication 
which for a long time has been wreck- 
ing the Chinese is the use of opium. 
The Chinese are realizing that their 
whole national life and manhood is 
being undermined by the pestilential 
influence of this narcotic. They have 
gotten to the place of enacting !aws 
against the manufacture of opium and 
against its cultivation in the poppy 
flower. More than this, they are pray- 
ing about the matter. They are not 
praying to their gods, which they real- 


ize are unable to assist them; they are. 


not praying to the God of the Christ- 
ians and Jews, for they know little or 
nothing about him, except that they 
are told that he has a great fiery fur- 
nace into which their beloved ancestors 
have been thrown to suffer an eternal 
torture, and they, of course, would not 
think of importuning such a heartless 
god ‘for relief from the opium evil. 


Chinese Petitions Go to Great Britain. 


The Chinese feel that they are them- 
selves responsible for what opium is 
produced in their own land, and they 
are willing to take the responsibility 
for this and have made laws for its 
restraint. What they are praying about 
is, the opium imports which last year 
amounted to five million pounds of the 
horrible, soul-blighting stuff. A mon- 
ster petition has been gotten up setting 
forth the evils of opium and how it is 
cursing their land and their people. 
This petition, signed by over two hun- 
dred thousand Chinese, forwarded to 
Great Britain, asking for aid, for relief, 
it is hoped may bring relief. 

But who is Great Britain that this 
prayer of the Chinese on their own be- 
half, and as they say in the petition on 
behalf of the four hundred millions of 
their nation? Why should the petition, 
the prayer of these people, be ad- 
dressed to Great Britain? What do 
they know about Great Britain? 

Ah! they have missionaries who 
have brought them Bibles from the 
British and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties. They have learned that Great 
Britain is one of the mightiest nations 
of earth. They have heard of her 
churches and their splendid choirs 
and their robed ministers and bishops 
and the House of Lords of which 
these bishops form a part, and the 
great British King who is the head of 
the Church as well as_ the © Nation. 
They have heard that his kingdom is 
the kingdom of Messiah—that Mes- 
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siah the Son of God appeared on earth 
nearly nineteen centuries ago and es- 
tablished His kingdom, and that His 
kingdom to-day is represented by such 
nations as Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, etc. 

These kingdoms of Messiah, they 
are told, have reached a very high de- 
gree of development in their home 
lands, and are commissioned to con- 
quer the Chinese and all other 
heathens, and to make them part of 
Messiah’s Kingdom. The poor Chi- 
nese are perplexed. They have devil 
gods of their own, but they try to rid 
themselves of these. Our ordinary 
fire-crackers are manufactured by 
them for home consumption for the 
very purpose of driving out evil spir- 
its; but the god of these Christians, 
they cannot understand Him. 

According to the missionary, God 
holds out eternal torture or eternal life, 
and He has great Kingdoms on earth 
which represent His Government. 
These Kingdoms have manufactured 
most wonderful ships of steel, armed 
with cannon great and small which in 
a single discharge hurl tons of metal 
for miles for the destruction of life 
and property. They have seen these 
ships in their own ports, these ships 
which represent Messiah’s Kingdom. 
They have heard their sailors, as rep- 
resentatives of that Kingdom, swear 
most blasphemous oaths. Their am- 
bassadors afar have told them of the 
mighty power of these nations, and 
that sometimes one section of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom goes to war with an- 
other section of it, at a cost of millions 
of money and thousands of lives. Is 
it any wonder that the poor Chinese 
are confused and find it difficult to un- 
derstand much about the Christians’ 
And that Messiah’s Kingdom 
is divided into quarreling portions— 
divided against itself? It is no won- 
der! 


The Opium War and Treaty. 


But it is not merely because Great 
Britain has more ships and more 
powerful guns than has any other sec- 
tion of Messiah’s Kingdom that the 


Chinese are making their prayer to 
Great Britain that the importation of 
opium may be stopped, and that their 
people may be spared from the awful 
consequences of this intoxicant. Rather 
they petition Great Britain because a 
little more than a half a century ago, 
when they desired to regulate the 
opium traffic and to keep the trade in 
their own hands, the British branch 
of Messiah’s Kingdom made war upon 
them, seized one of their principal 
ports and hold it yet, and at the muz- 
zles of great guns compelled the som- 
nambulistic Chinese to enter into a 
treaty by which the British would 
have the right to bring into China for 
sale to the natives as much opium as 
they desired. 

It is relief from this treaty contract 
under which five million pounds of 
opium per year are introduced into 
their land that the Chinese pray to be 
relieved. Fifty odd years ago they 
made a similar prayer to the grand- 
mother of the present king, Queen Vic- 
toria the Good, when she was head of 
the Church and Kingdom, and princi- 
pal representative of Messiah in the 
earth; but, through her, Messiah’s 
Government refused the cry. The Chi- 
nese are hoping that Messiah’s Gov- 
ernment may be somewhat more len- 
ient now through its present represen- 
tative, King George, and hence _ the 
prayer of the four-hundred millions of 
China to him. 


“The Root of All Evil.” 


But what religious or philanthropic 
motive did Great Britain (Messiah’s 
chief representative empire) seek to 
promote, when it forced the opium 
treaty upon China? Ah, it is needless 
to tell the story. It was money—the 
love of money, which lay at the foun- 
dation of that gross injustice which 
has done a hundred-fold more harm 
to the Chinese than all the Christian 
missionaries have done them good. 
But does the British Government deal 
in opium? Surely not. The British 
Government is interested merely in 
the peace and welfare of China and 
the whole world. It is a philanthropic 
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Government surely. It builds its 
great Dreadnaughts for the very pur- 
pose of blessing mankind, does it not? 

Alas, things are not always as they 
seem. It is a beautiful theory that 
all the armies and navies are sustained 
simply and solely for the preservation 
of the world’s peace. In reality they 
are built and maintained that the own- 
ers may hold to themselves special 
rights and privileges and opportunities 
for wealth which they fear to lose to 
others. 

The secret of British interest in 
opium is British interest in India, 
from which the five million pounds 
of opium annually come, and which 
bring to India millions of pounds 
sterling, the life blood of the 
Chinese. But why is Great Britain 
interested in India? Is this another 
of her philanthropies? We _ cannot 
dispute that with the British sway in 
India has come a certain amount of 
good Government which has brought 
a certain amount of blessing. But 
neither can it be disputed that - the 
British rule in India is not purely a 
philanthropic affair, but a selfish one, 
and that it has carried with it much 
misery to millions of lovers of opium 


among the lower classes of India as 


well as of China. 

India has been exploited for the 
benefit of the wealthy Britons. The 
Government there established has not 
had for its chief aim philanthrophy, 
but the protection of British interests, 
British investments. True, the British 
have not been outwardly unjust in their 
treatment of the natives of India, as 
have some other branches of (so- 
called) Messiah’s Kingdom been to- 
ward other heathen peoples, not so 
barbarous, for instance, as was the late 


Belgian king toward his subjects in . 


the Congo district of Africa. He, as 
a representative of Messiah’s King- 
dom, it has been proven, caused the 
poor natives to be maimed and fre- 
quently put to death for lack of proper 
diligence in bringing in crude rubber 
from the forests wherewith to augment 
the millions of money in the king’s 
treasury. Much more moderately, 


much more wisely, much more 
humanely, have the British representa- 
tives of Messiah’s Kingdom dealt with 
the poor heathen: of India. Indeed, it 
was to provide them an income, so that 
they in turn might make rich their pro- 
tectors and rulers in far-off Britain 
that India’s opium was forced upon 
the Chinese, and is still being forced 
upon them. 


Why no Chinese Resistance ? 


Why do not the Chinese refuse to 
permit the landing of opium at their 
ports? Because the British would 
claim that this was a violation of the 
treaty. And why not violate the treaty 
and make a new one, or do without a 
treaty altogether—as other great pow- 
ers would do? Because, as the Chi- 
nese well know, the British fleet would 
be gathered to their harbors, and the 
guns of this representative of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men would blow mil- 
lions of the poor Chinese into eternity 
and destroy all of their coast cities 
in revenge for the breaking: of the 
treaty. 

But why do not the Chinese appeal 
to other notable divisions of Messiah’s 
Kingdom? To Germany, to Austria- 
Hungary, to France, etc. Why do they 
not tell these of their troubles and ask 
them to use their persuasive powers 
and great guns to compel the British 
to do them justice and grant them 
liberty? Ah! the answer is, that all 
these departments of Messiah’s King- 
dom have similar records or worse, 
each according to its size and oppor- 
tunity. And those which have not al- 
ready seized some of the heathen peo- 
ple to suck their life blood in the 
shape of trade are only awaiting favor- 
able opportunities. Indeed, of ll 
these so-called branches of Messiah’s 
Kingdom, the British division is per- 
haps one of the most gracious and 
considerate. 


What Must the Chinese Do? 


The Chinese must wait for the true 
Kingdom of God, the true Kingdom of 
Messiah, of which they know nothing 


‘ 


as yet, of which the missionaries have 
not told them because the missionaries 
themselves are confused on the sub- 
ject also. The hope of the Chinese and 
the hope of the whole world waits for 
the fulfillment of the great divine 
promise made to Abraham: “In thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” Three thousand years 
have passed since that promise was 
made, and yet it is the only hope of 
the world, and it has not yet had ful- 
fillment.—Galatians, 3:29. 

Thank God that a start has been 
made toward the fulfillment of that 
great promise. Thank God, a redeemer 
appeared amongst man whose sacri- 
ficed life is a sufficiency for the satis- 
faction of justice on behalf of the sins 
of the whole world, having passed un- 
der condemnation through one man’s 
disobedience may surely be released 
from condemnation through the sac- 
rificed obedience of “the Man Christ 
Jesus who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time.” 

But this sacrifice of Jesus was ac- 
complished nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, says one. Where are the bless- 
ings which were to follow? Why have 
not all the families of the earth been 
blessed 

We reply that, following the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Redeemer 
centuries ago, there have come to man- 
kind, flowing through his words and 
teachings, an increase of light and 
blessing, civilizing and humanizing in 
its influence. But aside from this, his 
words have been received here and 
there into the hearts of some of these 
who have been transformed by the re- 
newing of their minds, and begotten 
again by the Holy Spirit, and Scrip- 
turally styled “new creatures in Christ 
Jesus.” The class as a whole, as fore- 
told, is but a “little flock.” The first 
members gathered were Jews, but dur- 
ing the centuries here and there, the 
fore-ordained number has been in pro- 
cess of completion, its members all 
saints being gathered from every 
nation under heaven. Shortly, very 
shortly, we believe—this fore-or- 


dained number will be completed, and 
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will experience a resurrection similar 
to that experienced by our Redeemer. 
Thenceforth they will be like Him and 
with Him on the spirit plane of exist- 
ence—‘‘far above angels, principalities 
and powers, and every name that is 
named.” 

That resurrection of glory will mark 
a great change in earth’s affairs. That 
spiritual class of saintly ones, from 
Jews and Gentiles, will represent Je- 
hovah’s blessing through Abraham’s 
seed. Forthwith these, as the Messiah, 
head and members will be established 
in power and great glory. The domin- 
ion of earth will be given into the 
hands of this great Messiah, as per 
the second Psalm. The great time of 
trouble immediately following the 
transfer of earth’s dominion will bless 
the world by the overthrow of all the 
injustice of the present time and by 
the establishment of righteousness up- 
on a permanent basis backed by divine 
power. 

The Scriptures declare that Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom will cause all oppres- 
sion to cease. Every good impulse 
will be cultivated, and every noble de- 
sire will be assisted, and a great res- 
urrection or uplifting of the race will 
ensue. Oppressors and oppression will 
be overthrown, and the blind eyes of 
those who do evil and think that they 
do good will be opened. 

The prayer of the Chinese and of 
all others oppressed will be heard and 
be answered by the true Kingdom of 
Messiah. Mammon no longer will 
reign, but will be dethroned suddenly 
and permanently. Instead of present 
ignorance, superstition, pride, ambi- 
tion and selfishness will be reared the 
glorious dominion of righteousness. Is- 
rael, long outcast from Divine favor, 
will, according to the Scriptures, be 
the first people ready to enter inte and 
co-operate with the Messianic Govern- 
ment. Consequently they will be the 
first to be blessed by it, but not the 
last;.for through them the natural seed 
of Abraham, will proceed the blessing 
from the spiritual seed to every 
nation, people, kindred and tongue.— 
Galatians 3:29. 
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THE LOST TREASURE 


BY M. B. 


HE TINY caravan crept 
blindly across the sand, to- 
ward the mountains in the 


east—hills bare and gaunt 
that yet seemed a vast oasis. Panting, 
the two men occasionally paused to 
rest, or with bleared and stinging eyes 
to search the shimmer for a water- 
hole. Each now and then laid a hand 
on the back of the burro. 

The animal was stripped of much 
that a short while before had been 
thought indispensable. Their route 
was dotted with possessions, parts of 
their kit, weapons, clothing, even food; 
necessities that in the intensity of the 
struggle had become mere encum- 
brances. 

Suddenly the men were aware that, 
as they labored through the sand, a 
guide had come to them, hideous, 
grim, foreboding. Circling easily, a 
buzzard swung ahead of the group. As 
the men saw it, their expressions of 
carefully nurtured courage became in- 
tensified. Neither spoke. 

By and by the burro started forward 
crazily, stumbled, and sank with a 
clanking of the few implements on 
the pack saddle, as if the scant bur- 
den had crushed it. The men stood 
silently by the trembling, kicking 
body. They regarded it casually, be- 
yond showing the pity they felt. Then 
Macon spoke: 


“And we were trusting to the beast’s | 


instinct to find water!” From his tone 
he might have been chuckling over 
some reminiscence of gay years past. 

As if with a struggle to force his 
words into the breadth of the desert, 
in whose immensity they were but two 
disregarded atoms, Harris said, “We 
can’t leave the little brute here this 


way. 
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At the words, each visibly realized, 
in the fallen pack mule, the fate he 
had scrupled to leave unmentioned, too 
terrible for definite formation, even in 
his own mind, though ever-lurking, 
unexpressed. After a great while Har- 
ris went on: “I’ve only got two car- 
tridges. Did you throw——” 

“Good God!” broke in the other 
petulently, “I got rid of everything.” 

“Your knife ?” 

Macon pointed vaguely to the 
reaches they had traversed. Without 
response, Harris stooped and fired one 
shot through the animal’s head. The 
sound reverberated through the heat. 
Breaking the silence that followed, 
the men heard distinctly the rustle of 
feathers. 

With the bravado of a profligate, 
Macon drained the few drops in his 
canteen and let it fall. Then, stung by 
a belated thought of economy, he 
offered his conscience a compromise 
with the absurd idea that the bottle 
would serve as another landmark if 
they turned back. 

Harris broke his revolver and 
caught the two shells in his hand. The 
empty one he tossed to one side, and 
for a moment watched it glistening 
where it fell. The other he slipped 
back into the cylinder. 

They trudged wearily and the daz- 
zling white rose about their boots at 
every step. Their bodies inclined for- 
ward as they. plodded, like men heav- 
ily weighted. Neither looked behind. 
After an interminable march, Harris 
glanced at his watch. It was half- 
past four. They had been walking 
twenty minutes since the burro col- 
lapsed. 

Suddenly Macon sat down heavily 
and tugged at his boots. 
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“T’ve got to get “em ort,” he swore, 
“or I’ll go loco.” 

Harris laughed when finally, with 
a last effort, Macon stiffly placed a 
socked foot on the sand and jumped 
with the pain of the heat. 

“If I could only wash ’em,” Macon 
suggested, plaintively, in a voice that 
seemed a tentative request for a privi- 
lege the other might grant. Harris 
gave him a sickening sip of warm 
water—water that did not quench the 
thirst—and himself tore a bit of cloth 
from the ragged cuff of his shirt and 
chewed it. 

As he again faced the mountains, 
there came to him, momentarily, the 
notion that perhaps, eventually, of the 
water, now precious above all treasure, 
and the one remaining cartridge, the 
latter might be the more valuable. 

From the top of a little roll of sand 
Macon spied a waterhole. Undoubt- 
edly it was a waterhole; it could be 
nothing else. They had sought well, 
they told themselves in their elation, 
taking the credit of the achievement 
from Luck. 

When they reached it, they found 
a bit of caked earth where water had 
been. 

Harris wondered quaintly if their 
egotism had roused the wrath of the 
goddess of Chance, if she had sucked 
it dry to cheat them. Macon laughed 
a little, as one would laugh who had 
hoped against the inevitable. 

But he could not laugh loud, because 
his throat felt as if a ring of pins were 
being contracted within it, spasmodi- 
cally, the points entering further each 
time. He tried to spit. His throat 
closed and refused to allow the stiff- 
ened saliva to pass. He fought; his 
eyes screwed themselves tight shut 
with the strain; he could scarcely 
breathe. Finally he spat. Immediate- 
ly the spiked ring contracted. 

Harris, whose mouth felt much as if 
it were the little patch that had once 
been mud, placed in the groping hands 
of his comrade his canteen. As he 
guided it to the swollen lips, Macon 
tried to wrench it from his hands. A 
few drops were spilled. There was 
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very little left. Words stuck huskily 
in the attempt at utterance, and nei- 
ther spoke at the loss. 

Walking, ever walking, without real 
destination, feeling vaguely that if 
they reached the mountains they 
would be given a new life, the pair 
stumbled on. Their wearied bodies 
called to them to await the end at rest; 
their wills, voicing the deeper, world- 
old instinct, bade them continue. 
Sometimes, for a moment, when halt- 
ing, the prompting of the muscles was 
dominant, but ultimately the opposing 
force won. 

They could see the mountains clear- 
ly, striated, jagged, rising high beyond 
the squatting buttes, even in their sage 
and greasewood-dotted barrenness fair 
beside the waste below. 

Now and then Macon fancied he 
could make out, for a moment, with 
haunting clearness, streams running 
down their sides. Then the view 
would blurr into the old masses of 
color—blues, reds, browns, purples, 
amethysts, whites, but not one the 
shade of the sand that held them. Har- 
ris, too, was caught by the lure. Each 
felt that the other knew his vision. 
Every cool mountain scene that Macon 
had ever viewed was kaleidoscoped on 
his mental screen: all those memories 
he located in the range before him— 
glimpses from between trees of brooks 
with pebbles glinting on their beds, 
where one could drink and splash and 
wade and catch shining fish. 

At six o’clock the two lay down, ob- 
livious of the heat stored in the sand. 
A long while later, Harris got up and 
shook Macon, and they set off again. 
It was some time before Harris 
thought of the direction—to walk 
seemed enough. They had forgotten 
the mountains, remembering only the 
fancied streams. They corrected 
their course to the east, where the sun 
would again appear. Harris wished 
that they might wander through an 
eternity of nights rather than face one 
day. 
At the prospect of another noon, he 
thought covetously of the remaining 
cartridge, half-impelled to surprise 
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Macon by sending the lead into his 
own head. “That would be one on 
Macon,” he chuckled, picturing his 
companion’s dismay. Then a flash of 
sanity illumined his outlook, showing 
the end of the mental path on which 
he had strayed, and he reassured him- 
self soberly that he had not been in 
earnest. Yet later there came to him 
again promptings of the value of the 
bullet, ifi—— 

Harris placed his tongue to the 
mouth of the canteen and upturned 
the disc. Only the utmost will force 
prevented his emptying it. He gave 
Macon a sip; Macon gulped ravenous- 
ly. Their skin cracked and their flesh 
burned with the fire that consumes the 
sleepless, brought to a fine point of 
agony. The pain of a touch was in- 
tense, yet they seldom cried out. To 
speak was more terrible than to bear 
the torture in silence. 

But they could think—confusedly, 
feverishly, intensely. Once Harris 
wheeled to face another Harris that, 
pace by pace, followed him, whisper- 
ing advice, hints, taunts, suggestions 
of a way out of it all—of the cartridge. 

Self-appointed guardian of a 
weaker, Harris’s strongest feeling was 
jealousy. The mines of the world he 
would have bartered for a drink, yet 
the little water in his canteen was 
Macon’s freely. But in his covetous- 
ness of the cartridge Harris was cap- 
able of, not desertion, but murder. 

The cartridge became dominant in 
his mind. At the moment when the 
agonies of his thirst were most cruel, 
the bit of brass and lead seemed to 
appeal to him with a personality. His 
protector, his liberator, it called to 
him: “Why Continue?” He saw -in 
detail the picture of his body on the 


sand, a hole in the temple, and nearby | 


his companion dying the desert death. 
He laughed with satisfaction, yet felt 
a sense of pity for Macon. 

“Poor Macon! He don’t know the 
card I’ve got up my sleeve!” 

Harris’s sense of superiority was so 


great that he was impelled to tell the. 


other how sorry he was for him. Then 
the idea of deliberately exposing the 
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the 
sweat on his brow turn cold. He 
glanced at Macon, fearful that his 
thought had been read, but his com- 
panion gave no sign of aught but 


importance of his secret made 


weariness. This, to Harris, seemed 
strange. 

He would fight for the cartridge; he 
would find the strength to throttle 
Macon if need be, but the cartridge 
and its swift peace was his, his by 
right, his by possession. 

Dully, Harris sought to answer the 
query that it threw at him, “Why con- 
tinue?” He trudged along without 
reason, mechanically, laboriously, ani- 
mated by a motive almost forgotten, 
a power he could not realize. 

The night was cool, but they found 
no water. When the sun came up the 
canteen was empty. 

The tints of the desert in the in- 
creasing light were as the play of sun- 
rise on water—on lakes deep-set in 
mountains; on little streams; on rivers; 
on water gently rippling under droop- 
ing trees, or rushing down rocks in 
foamy cascades, cold, ice cold, in the 
hills. 

As day advanced, Harris found that 
he had forgotten to wind the watch 
which, through some obscure turning 
of his mind, had escaped sacrifice. 

They rested frequently now. Lying 
full length on the sand, too exhausted 
to stir as they broiled, from under the 
brims of their hats they could see 
their goal, colorful, enticing, mocking. 

Toward eleven o’clock, as the leader 
judged from the sun, Macon, attempt- 
ing to rise after having long lain immo- 
bile, fell back, inert. Harris urged 
him on, striving feebly to help. He 
tugged, he shoved; each effort merely 
left him weaker. Raucously he en- 
deavored to encourage. It was useless. 

Choking in.the dust, the prone man 
wriggled till he had turned. 

“Go on. Don’t wait,” he gasped. 
Each word was a separate victory over 
gripping thirst. As his hand touched 
that of his companion he muttered 
“Good-bye.” The catch in his voice 
was not caused by heat alone. 

There was a spell of silence. Then: 
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“Give me the gun.” 

Each slowly turned his red eyes to 
his companion’s. In each gaze was 
enmity. 

The bond of the doomed, the 
brotherhood of the lost, their tie in the 
last span of life, stopped short of this 
death of the desert. Comradeship fell 
before that glittering gun and its sin- 
gle piece of lead; the sun-glint from it 
lit hatred. 

Which one would live to die a vic- 
tim of the desert? 

Each recognized the issue vividly; 
Macon in a flash, intuitively; Harris 
no longer secretly, as something ex- 
pected in the end, but defiantly now, 
as an unfair attempt at balking, a 
challenge. 

Their brains cleared by concentra- 
tion. One thing occupied them, and 
that alone, harsh and insuperable. 

The men watched each other close- 
ly, alert in their exhaustion. A fever 
power rose in them, stirred by the 
prospect of the two fates that might 
be theirs. All the shattered remnants 
of their strength revived, welded into 
a terrible power by the heat of their 
passions. 

Of a sudden, Macon, rising, flung 
out an arm; Harris whirled sharply to 
avoid it, and the revolver, loose in 
its holster, jumped and fell as Harris 
sought to grip a scrawny neck. 

There, between them, was the re- 
ward of the stronger, the assurance of 
a quick end; it shone like a rare Jewel 
on the sand that each knew was his 
tomb. 

As if by mutual assent, they kept 
their distances, awaiting an opening, 
cautious, guided by a calmness that 
hid and husbanded the white-hot 
might within them. The only sound 
was their panting. 

Macon dropped to one knee, poised 
almost ruggedly, a hand’s breadth 
gained upon his opponent. Then, 
lithely, Harris stooped. He had to 
fight to see through the swirl that 
came before his eyes with the sudden 
emotion. 

Simultaneously two hands of bone 
and quivering sinew and crooked fin- 
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gers snaked across the heaped grains 
and clasped the gun. The heat of the. 
metal scorched, yet neither relin- 
quished his hold. Two pairs of filmy, 
bloodshot eyes gazed steadfastly into 
each other across a span of heat, a 
span that was an abyss sinking to the 
hates of the men of a young world. 

Still, like wrestlers in a pause, they 
waited. The vision of. the two deaths 
was upon them—the death short and 
easy, a sudden dropping to sleep after 
the labors of hell; the other of agony 
such as no man has told. 

The suppleness brought by the first 
surge of vivifying emotion was gone. 
Harris rose slowly, as an Atlas might 
rise from his dull posture. Contempt 
for his own carelessness, loathing for 
his antagonist—the scorn for a cheat 
—showed through the travail on his 
features. He swayed as he braced his 
foot. The hand that was not upon the 
gun was pressed to Macon’s shoulder. 

As he stood there, a gaunt being 
seeking but his own quick end, he 
might have been Death claiming trib- — 
ute. 

In the distance a black speck rose 
against the sky. 

The mute inaction of the grapple 
wore on the men. The flame of their 
strength was dying, but in its final 
burst -was battle. 

Striving to rise, Macon pulled the 
other from his poise. Knee to knee, 
breast to breast, the pistol between 
them, they groped. Macon struck out 
—a pitiful, slashing blow that missed. 

For a moment they paused. Harris 
dropped forward; his head fell, and 
with face buried in the other’s neck 
he lay, relaxed save for his grip upon 
the gun, guarded only by instinct. So, 
for a full minute of truce. 

Harris was not fighting a man: to 
him that thing on which he lay was 
not flesh and blood, but a demon 
hurled into his life by the perverse 
fate that had sucked the water hole 
dry as they approached; a being that 
had thwarted him in his flight for the 
hills, a thing that had held his feet 
at each step, had robbed him of 
strength, of aid, of life, of hope; that 
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had mocked as it held out the cheer 
of release in the single remaining car- 
tridge. 

He was recalled to the struggle as 
Macon jerked his arm, tearing away 
the revolver. Harris reached for it. 
He threw his body on Macon’s fist, his 
arms doubled under his breast, fran- 
tic, goaded by the approach of defeat. 
They lay there, straining, interlocked, 
fearful of one false move. They 
counted each tiny fluctuation of vic- 
tory, each never-ending second, each 
infinitessimal relaxation or strength- 
ening. Their bodies scraped up little 
entrenchments about them; their free 
hands at moments grasped at the melt- 
ing white and showers of grains fell 
upon them, blinding and choking. Yet 
for all of this their positions scarcely 
changed. 

Harris stupidly thought out a plan, 
a bit of generalship. He _ released 
Macon, raising his body, and then 
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dropped down again, both hands on 
that which held the weapon. 

Involuntarily, Macon’s fingers tight- 
ened on the trigger. 

The hammer fell, and the bullet 
went singing over the shimmering 
sand. Far away, a little spurt of white 
marked the end of its course. 

The report seemed muffled in the 
crushing silence of the desert. 

For a long moment, Harris, dumbly, 
almost disinterestedly, gazed on that 
far-off spot where had ploughed its 
way futilely that which had been to 
him hope, a reward, a treasure above 
the riches of the earth. 

The two men lay silent, aloof, 
breathing hard. 

By and by Macon arose, staggered 
a few paces, fell, crawled forward, 
and pitched face downward, his mouth 
in the sand. 

Against the sky were many winged 
specks. 


A SPRING SONG 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Over the way where green branches swing— 
And bluebirds are chanting their matins— 
There’s a host of gay catkins in bonnets of white— 
And soft, rustling gowns of gray satins. 


They smile on their little brown thrones, so coy— 
While a robin flaunts bold, his red vest— 

And the pale silver wraith of a wind-kissed cloud 
Sails away towards the pink-tinted West. 


These sweet pussy willows—what song do they sing— 
As they smile at us over the way? 
O—listen—they’re singing: “Rejoice, it is Spring— 


And we wish you a glad Easter Day.” 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF O’LEARY 


BY LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


R. STOKES wants you,” 
said the office boy. 
“A’right,” answered Tim 


(alias “Scout’”) O’Leary. 
He finished the magazine article he 
was reading, with the dignity befitting 
a “star,” and then sauntered, languid- 
ly, toward the managing editor’s office, 
which he entered without the formal- 
ity of knocking. 

“Want me, Stokes?” he asked. 

The Clarion’s editorial head swung 
about in his swivel-chair, laying down 
a pile of proofs as he did so. 

“Tim,” he said, “I want you to do 
a little high-class sleuthing on this 
Moreland case. Sit down.” 

O’Leary complied, looking both 
bored and reproachful. He had been 
cross-examining relatives, friends and 
associates of Alice Moreland ever 
since her disappearance, chasing vain 
clues over three counties and racking 
his brains for fresh surmises, daily, 
for a fortnight. High-class sleuthing 
indeed. 

“Have a cigar!” said the managing 
editor. | 

O’Leary became suspicious. He 
lighted the weed in uneasy silence, 
while Stokes regarded him specula- 
tively, over the tops of his eye-glasses. 

“Do you remember the Durrant 
case?” asked the managing editor. 

“Oh, yes,” replied O’Leary. It was 
before his time, but he had- heard of 
it as an international sensation. 
“Young medical student murdered a 
couple of girls, didn’t he? Sunday- 
school superintendent, good family, 
and all that.” 

“Yes,” said Stokes. “Now, this 
preacher, who’s been so attentive to 
the Moreland girl, stands in just about 
the same light as young Durrant did— 


before they discovered his guilt. It’s 
almost a parallel case.” 

O’Leary scoured his memory for de- 
tails. “Great man for the ladies, 
wasn’t he? Sort of Jekyll and Hyde 
personality? Yes, that’s the Reverend 
Addison Tyler, from all accounts. But 
there’s nothing to connect him with 
Alice Moreland’s disappearance. I’ve 
put him through the third degree. 
There’s no doubt the girl was gone 
on him—and that he’s the limit for 
a preacher. I’ve been yellow as blazes 
on that point, but——” 

“The important feature of the Dur- 
rant case,” Stokes interrupted, “was 
finding the bodies in the church.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed O’Leary. His 
worst suspicions were realized. ‘You 
mean 

“Exactly,” said Stokes. “I want you 
to ransack the Church of St. Andrew 
from cellar to garret. Examine the 
floor. Look under the altar, in the 
closets, the organ loft, the steeple 
—every place that’s big enough to 
hold a body.” 

O’Leary took a long breath. 

“And don’t let any one see you go- 
ing there,” Stokes went on. “This is 
very much on the Q. T. There’s a 
chance for the biggest scoop in ten 
years—and a big bonus for you, Tim. 
The Durrant case wasn’t exclusive. 
The bodies were found by church peo- 
ple. We don’t want to wait for that. 
See ?” 

Tim O’Leary rose. “And what if I 
get pinched for house-breaking?” he 
inquired. 

“We'll see you through,” said 
Stokes, cheerfully. “You'll do worse 
than that before you get to be man- 
aging editor. 

“H’m!” remarked O’Leary, with 
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feeling. ‘Could you loan me your 
jimmy and dark lantern? I haven't 
got any, myself.” 

Stokes turned on him, half-angrily. 
“Another thing you'll learn before you 
get through with this job,” he said, “‘is 
to treat your chief with respect—even 
if he is your father’s friend. Now 
scoot.” 


* * * * 


Tim O’Leary sat on the altar rail 
of St. Andrew’s, calling himself names 
the mildest of which, applied by an- 
other, would have precipitated an ele- 
gant ruction. He-had burglarized a 
church. In the gloomy, twilight still- 
ness of the House of God, professional 
zeal faded gradually into ever-increas- 
ing remorse. Perhaps if he had found 
a body—but he had discovered noth- 
ing more suspicious than some French 
novels in a drawer of the Reverend 
Tyler’s study table, which he had 
picked with a knife. 

“T’ve desecrated the altar cloth,” 
O’Leary told himself in deep melan- 
choly. “Blackguard that I am! The 
Altar-Cloth of God!” He had but a 
hazy idea of just what an altar-cloth 
was, but the phrase sounded well, and 
the accusation terrible enough to suit 
his self-condemning mood. 
“Desecrated the altar-cloth!” he 
flung at himself again. “I’m going to 
get out of this place.” 

He climbed out of the window by 
which he had entered, and walked, 
tapidly, toward the car line. The 
church stood in a rather isolated part 
of town, some forty minutes’ ride from 
the office. At the transfer point, a 
saloon beckoned, and no car was in 
sight. O’Leary charged through- the 
swinging doors and collided, head-on, 
with a man who was coming out. Nose 
to nose they impinged upon each other. 
A pair of eye-glasses caromed against 
the bar and shivered, musically, into 
fragments.. O’Leary’s hat flew off, 
and in righting himself he stepped on 
it. 


! 1!” observed the 
man who had lost his eye-glasses. 
O’Leary was about to reply in kind 
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when he recognized the other as 
Cowles of the Courier. 


“Well, I'll be cussed!” he ex- 
claimed. “Is that you, Jim?” 
Cowles smiled, sourly, when his 


near-sighted eyes had adapted them- 
selves to O’Leary. “It’s what you left 
of me, you wild Irishman,” he grunted. 
“T just had those glasses fixed.” 

“Well, this was a new hat, too,” said 
O’Leary, pacifically. “Come and have 
a drink.” 

“No, thanks,” Cowles answered. 
“Just had one. Got to go!” His tone 
was still surly. 

“He’s mad,” mused O’Leary, sadly. 
“Old Jim Cowles! Best-natured man 
in the world, too.” 

He felt a sudden need for sympathy. 


““Wasn’t my fault, was it?” he asked 


The man behind the 
counter smiled. “Just about a draw, I 
guess,” he opined. “What’ll it be?” 

O’Leary nominated his poison. Per- 
haps it was his fault, after all. Old 
Jim Cowles was near-sighted. He felt 
aggrieved. “Might have had a drink 
with me, anyhow,” he thought. 

‘ Perhaps this was retribution. Like 
all Celts, O’Leary was superstitious. 
Maybe some curse would follow him, 
like that of the Ancient Mariner after 
he had shot the albatross. He poured 
out four fingers of vile whisky and 
gulped it. The taste offended him, and 
he left the place hurriedly. In enter- 
ing the car, he stepped on a woman’s 
foot. She glowered at him. 

“I ‘beg your pardon,” said O’Leary 
in his best manner. 

“Diable!” remarked the woman to 
her companion. “Nom du chien! Co- 
chon!” She continued to glower, and, 
though O’Leary ‘did not understand 
French, he felt that,the words were un- 
kind. He got off the car in a huff, and 
entered another saloon. 


“Each turned his face with a ghastly 


the bar-tender. 


pang, 
And cursed me with his eyes,” 
O’Leary quoted. Surely the anathema 
of an outraged temple was upon him. 


He took two drinks at the second bar. 
It was getting dark. O’Leary looked 
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at his watch. Stokes must be expect- 
ing him. He got down town without 
further mishap, but his depression had 
not lessened. Near at hand was his 
favorite drinking place. It had begun 
- to rain, and O’Leary sought shelter 
there. 

“Rotten weather, isn’t it?” he ad- 
dressed the bar-keeper. 

“Ts it?” said the latter. He was a 
new man and seemed out of sorts. 

“‘Where’s Joe?” O’Leary asked. 

“Sick,” responded the new man, 
tersely. “What’ll you have?” 

O’Leary decided on a cocktail, but 
the stranger did not possess Joe’s skill 
as a mixer, and the result was dis- 
pleasing. O’Leary looked about for 
a friend or acquaintance, but found 
none. He turned to the slot machine. 
After feeding it profitless nickels for 
a quarter of an hour, he cursed his 
luck and departed. The office was 
just across the street, but O’Leary de- 
cided that Stokes could wait. There 
was plenty of time, anyway. He hast- 
ened to the Press Club, where his 
yearning for congenial companionship 
was further blasted. A party of com- 
parative strangers were the only oc- 
cupants. The rattle of chips allured 
O'Leary, and he “butted in,” break- 
ing the ice with a round of drinks. But 
he was in no mood for poker. His 
moody expression, which might have 
been the biggest kind of an asset, 
proved, unfortunately, a true index 
to his cards as well as to his feelings, 
and his pile diminished steadily. Fre- 
quent libations did not drown his mel- 
ancholy. 

To add to O’Leary’s tribulations, 
numerous telephone calls came for him 
from the office. Why couldn’t they 
let him alone? He instructed the 
steward to say he was out, and tried 
to dismiss the matter, but every time 
the bell rang he knew that Stokes was 
getting angrier. Finally the steward 
appeared, and, carefully disclaiming 
any personal responsibility for the 
sentiments conveyed, delivered a mes- 
sage of such eloquent force that it 
called for action. O’Leary threw 
down his cards, and navigated, none 


too certainly, toward the coat room. 
He jabbed the battered derby upon 
his head, vindictively, and went forth 
into the night. 

A great and virtuous indignation 
arose within him. Stokes had made 
a tool of him, a wretched hireling to 
profane a sacred place. Confound 
Stokes! Why didn’t he employ some 
porch climber or second story man to 
do his house-breaking? Why hadn’t 
he sent one of the “cubs?” There was 
a limit to this newspaper game. It 
was a rotten game, anyhow. What 
thanks would he get for losing his self- 
respect? None. What reward had he 
ever got for violating his sense of de- 
cency in the pursuit of yellow news; 
of house-maids’ gossip and character 
assassination! Not a blankety-blanked 
bit! He would tell Stokes a thing or 
two. He wasn’t afraid of Stokes. Not 


on your life! Stokes needed some one. 


to read him the riot act. 

O’Leary discerned suspicion, con- 
tempt, abhorrence in the faces of hur- 
rying passers-by. There must be some- 
thing in his looks that betrayed him: 
branded him as a brute, a vandal, a 
man without reverence or respect for 
holy things. It was all Stokes’s-fault. 
Stokes had ruined his life. 

He stamped into the local room like 
a savage, bent on war, steering a zig- 
zag course fer the managing editor’s 
office. En route he collided with a 
chair. The sporting editor turned and 
grinned at him. 

“Oh, you go to h—, 
O’Leary. 

The city editor looked up, annoyed. 
He was a punctilious man, and dis- 
liked profanity in the office. 

“What’s the matter, O’Leary?” he 
asked, sharply. The other men for- 
got their various tasks to watch the 
situation. To O’Leary’s distorted fancy 


” 


said 


their looks seemed unfriendly, accus- . 


ing. He steadied himself and struck 
an attitude of profound despair. He 
waved his hand toward the managing 
editor’s office. 

“*With my cross-bow,’” he quoted, 
impressively, “I slew (hic) alba- 
tross.’”’ 


mal 
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“You’re drunk,” said the city editor 
in disgust. 

“Drunk nussin’,”’ O’Leary returned 
with much dignity. “Drunk nussin’. 
I’m despic’ble black’ard. Outraged 
sacred (hic) altar cloth. Sacred altar 
cloth of (hic) church.” 

O’Leary wept. 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
asked the sporting editor. 

“Damfino,” said the water-front 
man. ‘“Bughouse, I guess.” 

Just then the door of Stokes’s office 
opened, and there emerged, clad in 
his priestly habiliments, the Reverend 
Addison Tyler. 

O’Leary threw himself forward. He 
caught the astonished prelate by both 
sleeves. 

“Oh, shrieve me, shrieve me, holy 
man!” he implored, still spouting Cole- 
ridge, “I slew (hic) altar cloth. Dese- 
crated holy albatross.” 

“My dear sir,” remonstrated the 
Reverend Tyler, trying to free him- 
self. 

Stokes-ran out of his office and 
tugged at the weeping reporter. 

“O’Leary, for God’s sake, what’s 
wrong with you? Let go. Are you 
crazy ?” he cried. 

The Irishman turned on him with 
a mixture of reproach and wrath. 

“All your fault,” he shouted. “All 
your (hic) cussed fault, Stokes. Made 
me burgl-rize church. Profane sacred 
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altar. Never f’give m’self. Never 
(hic) in world.” 

“What is the man talking about?” 
asked Rev. Addison Tyler in perplex- 
ity. 
“He’s crazy drunk—that’s all,” ex- 
plained Stokes, cutting off further re- 
marks from O’Leary by placing a hand 
over his mouth. “I am very sorry this 
has occurred in your presence. Most 
unusual, I assure you. Please do not 
mention it. I will see that every repa- 
ration is made you.” 

Incontinently, he dragged the pro- 
testing O’Leary into his office and 
slammed the door. O’Leary sank into 
a chair, overcome. Stokes strode up 
and down in agitation. 

“Now, you double-dyed, pin-headed 
ass,” he bellowed. “What do you 
mean by this rough-house. What have 
you got to say for yourself?” 

O’Leary blinked at him, uncertain- 
ly. All the fight had gone out of him. 

He was dazed. “Couldn’t find (hic) 
body,” he said. “Looked in steeple, 
’xamined floor, organ—everywhere. 
Nussin’ doing. Preacher innocent. 
Damn outrage. Never again profane 
(hic) temple. Never——” 

Stokes burst into a roar of laughter. 

“So that’s it! Ha! ha! Is it! Ho, 
ho, ho! Why—you three-ply, all-wool 
idiot—I’ve been trying to reach you 
ever since four o’clock. They found 
the girl in Chicago.” 
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THE LOVE REGENERATE 


BY MRS. JOHN DALY 


HE WAS a woman of—vwell, 
say five and thirty. And as 
she sat in the light of the glow- 
ing coals, she looked it. Hers 

had been a strenuous life. 

He was, perhaps, a decade older, 
slightly grizzled, a few faintly chis- 
eled lines about the eyes giving a 
wearied look to his face—or was it the 
fire-light ? 

There had fallen a long silence be- 
tween them. Presently, raising seri- 
ously calculating eyes to his face, 
she said: 

“Should you call the police if I were 
to tell you just how I feel about it?” 

“IT think not,” he smiled. 

The big clock on the mantel ticked 
laboriously through another minute or 
two. She was wondering how much 
of her meaning was going out to him 
through the silence. 

“We are both married,” she said, 
finally, in low tones that might have 
had to do with the weather or a discus- 
sion of the latest opera, but which, as 


a matter of fact, had in them a vibrant, . 


underlying note of pain that was not 
lost on her listener. 

“And you, at least, as a minister of 
the gospel, ought not to believe in 
marriage.” 

“Well?” he questioned gently, as 
if afraid to disturb the trend of her 
thought. 

“In Heaven there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage.” The words 
fell solemnly. 

A disintegrating clinker seemed to 
echo an approving “so be it.” 

“But heaven? Where is it?” he in- 
quired, more as if in hopes to stave 
off conclusions than for any real de- 
sire for information. 


“As much here and now as any- 
where,” she replied simply. 

“T wonder why,” she _ continued, 
speaking slowly, “all Christendom has 
been content with something less than 
the highest; why we are satisfied to ac- 
cept for ourselves what is not good 
enough for our model Christ and our 
teachers, the priests. If celibacy is 
wise and good for a picked few, why 
not for ali? Are we such babes in 
understanding that we should be 
tossed a sop? If we are brothers and 
sisters all, why the Romeo and Juliet 
act 

“But Nature ?—the replenishing of 
the earth P” 

“Leave it to the understudies! You 
and, together with hundreds of women 
and here and there a man, have out- 
grown the ideas of cannibalism, war 
and hell!” 

“Well, what do you propose to do 
about it, sister mine ?” 

“T want to rise to higher ground; I 
want to drop off the shackles of my 
married life; to cast off the coat I’ve 
outgrown; to build‘more stately man- 
sions for my soul!” 

The wind, rising, blew a flurry of 
sparks from the fireplace. 

“You are a theorist, little sister. You 
count not the cost in terms of practical 
experience.” 

She seemed not to hear him. 

“For years,” she said, “I have 
longed with all my whole heart to love 
some one man. I am not particular 
about his loving me in return. I am 
rich in love. It is one of the things 
that have come easily to me. And 
I have given it freely. But never to 
a man, in the way I now mean. I 
might have loved an occasional man 
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of my. acquaintance, perhaps,” she 
continued retrospectively, “but at the 
psychological moment our friendship 
grew tender, he invariably proposed 
marriage—marriage of the mundane 
order. That spoiled results.” 

The dying coals in the grate were 
one by one twinkling and going out, to 
leave an ashy whiteness. 

“And now——” 

“And now I have accidentally stum- 
bled upon you—or is it that we have 
been magnetically drawing nearer and 
nearer since the world began? I love 
you,” the words came low and charged 
with feeling. “I have loved you since 
the first day I was drawn into your 
church and saw your face and heard 
you speak. Loved you in the right 
way. I feel no embarrassment in the 
telling of it. Why should I? You 
are my brother.” 

The pine trees outside the long, low 
windows soughed whimsically in the 
rising gale. 

“And then——” | 

“I ask only that you will not dis- 
courage my love. That you will let 
me grow close into your life. That I 
may know and share your problems. 
That my love may warm into life the 
slumbering genius that is in you.” 

“And you——” 

“Ah,” radiantly, “my joy will be in 
loving you! In generation, the woman 
gives of her body to nourish her child. 
In regeneration, the woman, as freely 


and more joyously, gives of her heart. 


and mind to nouri$h a man into a god.” 

A gust of wind, screeching shrilly 
through the pine trees, caused them to 
glance toward the windows. 

“It is late. I must take you home,” 
said the man. 

He placed her wraps about her, and 


together they passed out into the bois- ' 


terousness of the night. 

Have you noticed that, at some 
crisis in your life, the elements seemed 
to typify the spirit of the event? 

It was so to-night. The bold, ad- 
venturesome mood of the woman was 
as the wild, compelling force of the 
wind. The lull that followed each 
fierce blown blast had in it a sugges- 


tion of the keen tension under which 
the man was struggling. 

He helped her over a stile and she 
sat down upon a lower step. 

“Have you nothing to say to me 2?” 
she asked wistfully. 

“You have already guessed all the . 
pent-up feelings of my heart,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘You know that I dare not 
speak. That I have your future to con- 
sider as well as that of—the others. 
You know that, since you cast discre- 
tion to the winds, I must think for 
you.” 

“Discretion? It is only that I am 
to be your sister.” 

“Let us consider how your plan 
would work out. We should write 
each other letters, should we not. They 
would, of course, be occasionally in- 
tercepted. We should want to meet 
sometimes—as to-night. The very 
breezes carry tales.” Then, after a 
pause, “If meat maketh my brother to 
offend, I will eat no more meat,” he 
finished, with some bitterness. 

“Is this dream, the dearest and fair- 
est my heart ever knew, to be alto- 
gether given up? Are the purest and 
highest ideals of a woman’s life to be 
abandoned simply because the com- 
mon run of men cannot comprehend 
the beauty and sincerity of them?” 

The pine boughs were lashing the 
very ground now in a fury of outraged 
emotion. 

“This man you married, Katharine 
—is he not to be considered ? He loves 
you most truly, most tenderly. We 
men are all alike at heart, you know. 
It is the God-principle in us that you 
love. You are an idealist. Why not 
make him your hero?” — 

She laughed lightly, quite unim- 
pressed. 

-“T’ll admit that is the philosophy of 
the thing, and, maybe, in another in- 
carnation I’ll have risen to the heights 
of it. But just now I want you—you— 
for my hero and none other will take 
your place. You are the other half of 
me, and any other arrangement would 
be a misfit and a mistake. Working to- 
gether, we shall accomplish that 
whereunto we both were sent. Apart, 
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we shall waste our lives in desolate in- 
completeness.” Rising from her seat 
on the stile and coming quite close 
to him; she said very gently: 


“Why fight against your best inter-- 


ests any longer, Joel? You know you 
need me—even almost as I need and 
love you.” 


In the early hours of the following 
morning, the wind died away, and the 
moon, peering now and again through 
the banks of drifting clouds, shone 
down upon the lifeless form of a man 


—shot dead through the heart—near 
the stile. 


IN AN ALPINE CHAPEL 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


In Wengen, where the hills and heaven meet, 
I went into a little chapel quaint; 

Of solace and of love the still retreat, 
A house of comfort when the soul is faint. 


A white-haired priest, before the altar there, 
In worship knelt, and bowed his head to say: 

“The hills resound with everlasting prayer— 
And only man is silent all the day!” 


I fell upon my knees in gratitude 
For glad days gone, and blessings yet to be— 
And as I prayed, the mountain, brook and wood 
Were praising and adoring God for me! 


The tender whispers of the pointed pine 
Came down the crags, and entering on their own 
Incensing airs, announced the half-divine 
Thunder of groaning ice and falling stone. 


The murmur of a cascade on the Lill, 
The dance of winds from mole to grassy mole— 
These answered back, when all the crags were still, 
A music for the silence of my soul. 


Poppies some little parish girl had shorn 
From cliff and cranny on the mountain brow 
Looked down upon the altar dim and worn, 
And made her little prayer to heaven now. 


Then, like an acolyte, the golden sun 
Came in the window, lighting up the dim. 
Dwelling of God—the flowers, one by one, 
Nodded their velvet heads, adoring Him. 


Till lo! I saw a miracle that day; 
For all the unadoring to atone, 

The purple poppy petals dropped and lay— 
In tears of blood upon the altar stone! 
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THE HEBREW IN THE AMUSEMENT 
WORLD 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


INETY PER CENT of the 
entire amusement calling is 
to-day controlled by men of 
‘Hebraic faith, and the 

amazing fact is that the greater por- 

tion of achievements have resulted in 
the last two decades. 

The gentlemen who composed the 
so-called theatrical syndicate are all 
Hebrews. Klaw and Erlanger hail re- 
spectively from Louisville and Cleve- 
land, and both were earning average 
salaries in advance of theatrical com- 
panies a quarter of a century ago. To- 
day they are multi-millionaires. Nixon 
and Zimmerman, also of the syndicate, 
started in Philadelphia in the late 
’'70’s. They control nearly all of the 
first-class theatres in the Quaker City, 
and own or lease theatres in all the 
larger cities. William Harris is a 
member of the same syndicate. He 
was a black-faced song and dance ar- 
tist in the ’70’s, and displayed from 
the outset a marked ability for the 
business side of the stage. To-day he 
owns a half dozen theatres in Boston, 
and is a part owner of several New 
York theatres, with enormous interests 
throughout the country. He is worth 
five million dollars at least, while his 
son, H. B. Harris, who owns the Hud- 
son and Hackett Theatres, is also a 


millionaire. The younger Harris has 


a score of companies on tour. Several 
plays, such as “The Lion and _ the 
Mouse,” “The Chorus Lady,” “The 
Third Degree,” and “The Traveling 
Salesman,” have had as many as four 
distinct organizations simultaneously 
interpreting them, and the profits have 
been enormous. In fact, “The Lion 
and the Mouse” has yielded a half 


million alone to this enterprising man- 
ager. 

The Frohmans are Hebrews. They 
began at the very bottom. Daniel was 
a clerk in the New York Tribune office 
thirty-five years ago, while Charles 
traveled as treasurer of Callender’s 
Georgia Minstrels five years later. The 
spectacle of the great magnate of to- 
day strolling down Broadway, in the 
street parade of these minstrels, at- 
tracted no attention in those days, but 
is none the less interesting to record 
at this time. The Frohmans are not as 
wealthy as some of their colleagues. 
Both have possessed much public 
spirit in the conduct of their business 
affairs, Daniel in particular leaning to 
the artistic side to an extent which 
made his operations often of a pre- 
carious character. 

Al. Hayman is a Hebrew. He was 
a millionaire before the others I have 
named began to accumulate wealth. 
Hayman amassed a fortune in Aus- 
tralia and California twenty-five years 
ago. He was the only millionaire in 
theatredom. 

Samuel Harris, who is George 
Cohan’s partner, is a Hebrew, too. He 
has risen meteorically in the last de- 
cade. He is still a young man, and his 
annual income is of tremendous pro- 
portions. 

The Shuberts are Hebrews, and 
they also have come to the front in the 
last ten years. They were originally 
three in number. The late Sam S. 
Shubert founded the present great in- 
stitution operated by Lee and J. J. 
Shubert. When Sam died, he had 
barely passed his majority, but he had 
already a dozen theatres, and as many 
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companies, under his control. The 
Shuberts to-day own, lease or control 
fourteen theatres in New York, in ad- 
dition to the Hippodrome, and Lee 
Shubert was the business manager of 
the New Theatre. Outside of New 
York, the Shuberts own, lease or con- 
trol seventy.or more theatres, and 
with their allies have sixty companies 
on tour, involving a pay roll of over 
$100,000 a week. Their success has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. 

In grand opera, all of the impre- 
sarios of the last two generations were 
Hebrews. The Strakosches, Maritzek, 
Maurice Grau, Heinrich Conreid, and 
Oscar Hammerstein among them. The 
latter alone survives. He is a million- 
aire, and is the only impresario to 
reach that — but it is fair to 
state that the great bulk of his fortune 
was made at the Victoria Theatre at 
42d street and Broadway. In fact, 
vaudeville’s profits often provided 
Oscar Hammerstein with the funds by 
which his artistic and operatic ambi- 
tions were realized. 

Several of the important figures in 
modern vaudeville are Hebrews. The 
proprietors of the vast Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, Morris Meyerfeldt and Martin 
Beck, have built up a chain of thirty 
theatres in the last fifteen years. The 
majority of these they own outright. 
Mr. Beck was working on salary as re- 
cently as ten years ago, and ten years 


before that was actually a waiter in 
a Chicago music hall. To-day he is 
many times a millionaire, and practi- 
cally the head of American vaudeville. 

One lone man has fought what is 
known as the vaudeville trust during 
the last ten years. His name is Wil- 
liam Morris. He came here sixteen 
years ago from Germany, a poor boy. 
He found employment in a_ variety 
agency in East 14th street at a weekly 
salary of $7. In three years he was 
the partner of his employer, a man 
thrice his age, and at the death of the 
latter started for himself. Ever since 
he has been the leader of the inde- 
pendent forces in vaudeville. Morris 
has had an income as high as $150,- 
000 a year, and he has gone to bed one 
night not knowing that the next morn- 
ing he was to be without this annuity, 


‘for his competitors had succeeded in 


enticing all of his clientele into their 
own booking offices. But William 
Morris fought on. To-day he has a 
dozen theatres under his exclusive 
direction, and is constantly adding to 
his chain. 

In the artistic side of the stage the 
Hebrew is not particularly prominent, 
although in the strictly musical por- 
tion the race figures more conspicuous- 
ly than in the dramatic, but the He- 
brews’ sway of the managerial side of 
theatredom is absolute and perma- 
nent. 
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THE DECISION OF DOLORES 


BY HAROLD DE POLO 


T WAS EVENING in the little 
Indian village of Boca del Monte, 
and a bright quarter-moon, in the 
deep blue Mexican sky shone 

brilliantly over the black outline of 
solid mountains, proclaiming that the 
coming day would be a pleasant one. 
Jose Arguya, father of the pretty Do- 
lores, and the only man of the tribe 
who could boast the possession of two 
burros, stood on the threshold of his 
adobe home, bowing courteously to 
his departing guests and wishing them, 
one by one, God-speed. For on the 
morrow, according to the monthly cus- 
tom of these Yaqui Indians, the men 
of the tribe—excepting the old and 
feeble—would fill their wooden racks 
with the earthen utensils of their han- 
diwork, strap them securely to their 
backs and journey untiringly for three 
days across the hill and stream and 
plain to the city of Hermosillo, some 
forty leagues distant, there to vend 
their wares in the market-place. 

As was usual on nights before the 
departure there was an unwonted stir 
throughout the village, the older folk 
congregating in one another's huts, the 
younger men strolling off with their 
sweethearts to the plateau that skirts 
the town, and inquiring teasingly and 
affectionately what gifts they should 
bring back, whether a ribbon, a bauble 
or a bit of colored cloth. 

Because of his importance in the 
village, by far the largest gathering 
was at the home of Jose. Here they 
made merry after their fashion, squat- 
ting in a circle on the earthen floor, 
while old tales and legends were told, 
and in the Indian’s monotonous drool, 
ancient songs of the tribe were sung, 
amid the smoke of corn-husk cigar- 
ettes and the drinking of much pulque 


and aguardiente. But now the gather-— 
ing was dispersing, the guests slowly 
filtering out, lengthily and politely bid— 
ding their host adieu. 

In a corner sat his daughter—the- 
pretty Dolores—near whom her two 
lovers still: lingered. The quiet, gen- 
tle Fernando, who had bought cheaply,. 
on one of his trips, an old ramshackle 
guitar, and was now singing in a soft: 
voice an old tune, occasionally intonat- 
ing a note with a twang from the in-. 
strument, the while gazing adoringly 
at the girl’s dark eyes and serious face. 
Paulo, the arrogant, strong, handsome 
and conceited rival, sat on her other 
side, sneering openly at the smaller 
man’s song, and making a pretense of 
conversing loudly with Dolores, who- 
sat silently thinking. These two men 
for over a year had loved the girl, but 
the race was an even one, for she 
loved neither and liked both. 

Her father bid the last guest good- 
night and crossed the room. 

“Ah, Fernando! ah, Paulo!” he said. 
agreeably. “I am pleased to see that 
to-morrow will be a pleasant day.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Fernando, 
smiling. ‘God is good.” 

“I mind not the weather,” laughed 
Paulo with bravado, and shook his 
head. 

Jose Arguya frowned; he did not 
like this speech and had never wholly 
approved of Paulo’s manner. He said. 
nothing. 

Fernando arose. “It is late, people; 
I go to my sleep. Good-night, all. God 
be with you,” he said, fingering ‘his 
guitar and looking appealingly at Do- 
lores. She nodded smilingly, and 
walked with him to the doorway. 
“Querida,” he implored her. “I fear 
it is useless, but I cannot help asking 


. 
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you again: Why is it that you love me 
not—why? For I love you with all 
the strength God has given me. Il 
have loved you long, Dolores; | love 
you more than life. I would make a 
good husband, Dolores, I love you so.” 
He paused, and his winsome eyes 
shone lovingly. 

The girl gazed at him frankly, her 
face was serious and the moonlight 
made it more beautiful and desirable 
than ever. 

“Fernando,” she said quietly, “it is 
truth that I tell you. I do not love 
you. I do not love any man—that 
way—though I like you very much. 
But I do not know what it is to love 
_otherwise than the way I love my 
father;’’ unconsciously, she rested her 
hand over her heart and gave a pretty 
little shrug of uncomprehension. 

Fernando’s heart yearned for her, 
but he knew that she did not like be- 
ing pressed. He smiled sweetly and 
moved his head sadly. 

“Ah, Dolores,” he sighed, ‘pardon 
ame if I have annoyed you, but I could 
not help it. I pray to God that some 
day you will love me. Ah, when I am 
away the time seems so long, and 
everything so empty,” he ended hope- 
lessly. ‘‘Well, adios,’ he added, and 
turned away. 

“Adios, Fernando!” she answered 
gently. “God go with you.” 

He stopped and playfully shook his 
finger at her. “I shall have a surprise 
for you when I get back,”. he said with 
a laugh. 

“You are kind, Fernando,” she 
called after him, and went inside. 

Paulo scowled at her, and bidding 
her father a brusque good-night, 
walked to the door. She did not fol- 
low him, and he spoke up brazenly: 
“Dolores, could I talk with you?” 

She followed him hesitatingly, and 
he stepped outside and beckoned her 
to him. 

“Well, Dolores,” he broke out im- 
petuously, “I ask you again whether 
or not you will be my wife? Caramba, 
girl, I tell you I love you—I love you. 
Why don’t you love me, eh?” He 
squared his shoulders, tilted back his 


head and eyed her with a questioning 
frown. He could not understand how 
any woman was able to refuse him, 
for there was not a better looking man 
in the tribe. 

“Paulo,” Dolores calmly answered 
him, a slight coldness in her tone, “I 
do not love you. I do not love any man 
that way—to marry him.” 

Paulo was of a fiery temperament, 
he clenched his hand and jutted his 
head forward, a scowl on his dark 
face. “Caramba,’ he said testily, 
“but I love you, girl. I want you. Why 
do you not love me? What is the mat- 
ter with me? I am strong. I do as 
much work as any other man. I would 
give you more pretty cloth than has 
any other woman in the tribe,” he said, 
temptingly. ‘“Caramba, I would even 
build a new house. [——” 

“Paulo,” the girl cut in sharply, “I 
have told you that I do not love you,” 
for she did not like having her words 
taken lightly. 

A new idea came to the man. “Ah,” 
he almost hissed, “it is Fernando, eh? 
That soft-voiced, gentle fool.” 

Dolores stopped him with raised 
hand. “No, it isnoone. You are both 
my friends,” she said angrily. 

He leaned a bit closer. “I—I, God, 
girl, marry me—lI love you,” he 
emitted, his strong face filled with 
passionate appeal. 

“No, Paulo, no,” she said, a trifle 
more gently, for she felt pity for him. 
He smothered an oath and _ strode 
briskly off. 

Dolores stood there in the moonlit 
roadway, gazing thoughtfully at the 
ground. She was not averse to Paulo’s 
arrogant, conceited and dashing man- 
ner, and it was true that many of the 
girls in the village would gladly have 
accepted him. Then she thought of 
Fernando, with his quiet ways and soft 
voice, honest and kind, always obey- 
ing her patiently, and abiding by her 
word as law. She shrugged hopelessly 
and gave a little sigh. “But I love 
neither,” she uttered in a whisper, and 
entered the hut. 


The yellow-gold ball of sun topped 
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the horizon and with one stroke en- 
veloped in its rays the hills and 
streams and plains. Across the prai- 
rie that bordered the village of Boca 
del Monte were to be seen the figures 
of many Indians, strikingly pictur- 
esque in their loose white garments of 
tunic and pantaloons, bare-legged and 
sandaled, with huge straw sombreros 
reposing on their heads, and large 
rack loads of brown colored pottery 
strapped to their back. They were 
setting off, singly, in couples, and 
sometimes in threes and fours, by their 
own particular paths and trails, for 
the city of Hermosillo. 

Fernando Robales and Paulo Bazan 
journeyed together by a road some two 
kilometres distant from the main one. 
They jogged along, silently, each 
studying the other—Paulo scowling, 
Fernando serenely, both distrustful. 
For the two felt that sometime—some- 
how—soon—Dolores would choose be- 
tween them; therefore, they were 
watchful. 

The smaller man was satisfied to 
wait quietly and let matters take their 
natural course. For, he argued, he 
loved Dolores with all his heart and 
soul. If he was worthy of her and 
she loved him, she would marry him. 
If, on the other hand, she chose Paulo, 
it was because he was the one she 
loved, and she would be happy. Such 
was his simple creed, and as he plod- 
ded along, he thought longingly of 
Dolores, and prayed fervently that 
she might love him. © 

The other man, in his own selfish 
way, also loved the girl, but one way 
or another, he told himself, he wanted 
her for his wife, and he had made up 
his mind that he would possess her. If 
Fernando stood in his road he must be 
eliminated. With such intent had he 
asked his rival to travel with him on 
the sparsely trodden pathway, for he 
knew that the quiet man was not a 
_ coward, and feared not to walk with 
danger. By killing him, he would be 
running a great risk, but he believed 
that to further his own ends his com- 
panion’s death was absolutely neces- 
sary. But Fernando was filled with 
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alertness, and Paulo resolved that he 
must take him unawares, with a jab 
of the knife. 

So they journeyed on through the 
day, always watching, stooping fur- 
tively, when thirsty, and with a scoop- 
ing dash of the hand throwing water 
between their lips; eating their simple 
tare of tortillas under half-closed lids. 

When the moon arose, instead of 
curling up on their blankets and sleep- 
ing soundly, they slung them over their 
shoulders and sat facing each other, 
some ten feet apart, hands on knives: 
Fernando rigidly, his face grave and 
stony, waiting for the attack he ex- 
pected; Paulo with body and lips 
twitching nervously, trying to buoy up 
sufficient courage for the spring, but 
his opponent’s still, inscrutable eyes 
deterred him, for there was not a 
quicker man in the tribe than Fer- 
nando. 

The dragging night passed, the blue- 
gray dawn spread, and the two men 
hoisted their wares and moved for- 
ward, speaking not a word. 

The second day passed somewhat 
like the first, the pace the same, al- 
though the country was more moun- 
tainous. The sleepless night did not 
bother them, for these men have vital- 
ity that sometimes seems unhuman, 
and their endurance is phenomenal. 
Again followed another watchful 
night, and the third day found them 
still going on, silently, doggedly, a bit 
more slowly. The strain was just be- 
ginning to be felt. 

At noon-day, when the sun was 
strong and penetrating, Paulo resolved 
that before they reached Hermosillo 
he must strike. He staggered along, 
appearing utterly tired out, and 
dropped back some few feet behind 
Fernando, who seemed to notice noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. Paulo grinned 
diabolically, and stealthily and noise- 
lessly slipped his hand under his loose 
tunic and drew out his knife. He 
leaned back for the spring. 

So quickly was the action done that 
it appeared magic, and Fernando stood 
on guard, knife ready, and smiling, 
not a gentle smile, but a taut-lipped 
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smile that showed his teeth and made 
him look extremely dangerous. 

Paulo halted undecidedly, cursing, 
and then circled around the other, why 
he knew not, for he was afraid of Fer- 
nando’s grim, quiet smile and weapon 
that could be wielded with such dex- 
terity. 

Fernando did or said nothing; he 
was simply waiting. After some min- 
utes of hesitation, Paulo returned his 
knife with a string of oaths. 

“Fiend,” he shrieked, “are you 
dumb?” For the small man’s silence 
and stolid face impressed him as 
something uncanny. 

In answer, Fernando put back his 
weapon, closed his lips, and nodded 
that they should go on. After this they 
traveled quietly, each man thanking 
himself that ere many hours they 
would reach their destination, and pro- 
cure some much-needed rest in safety. 

As the sun went down, they tramped 
through the outskirts and into the city. 

Four days later, at mid-day, Fer- 
nando and Paulo were homeward 
bound. The former, with his rack 
heavily packed with provisions and 
some presents for Dolores; a bundle 
of colored muslin, and a much bejew- 
eled set of hair combs. The latter 
man, for a purpose, carried as little 
weight as possible. When they had 
passed the city limits, Paulo spoke 
what was in his mind. 

“Fernando,” he said, warily, “we 
both love Dolores, eh? She loves 
neither, but while both are in the race 
it will be very difficult for her to de- 
cide. I have an excellent plan. It 
is that we have a race to Boca del 
Monte. The last one to arrive loses, 
and steps out of the way, allowing the 
winner to court Dolores without in- 
terference. Eh, what say your” His 
eyes flashed maliciously, for he had 
cunningly cogitated this scheme, think- 
ing that he would surely be the win- 
ner. For his strength was greater, and 
he had taken the precaution of carry- 
ing hardly anything. He also knew 
that Fernando would agree to the com- 
pact, and he thought him a fool for 
doing so. 
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Fernando remained silent before re- 
plying, and then he smiled—a gentle 
smile—but his eyes showed that the 
other’s mind was open to him. “A 
moment,” he said coolly, looking Paulo 
straight in the eyes. “I would have it 
clearly understood. We are to start 
now, together, and all the journey is 
to be made on foot, no? Good! There 
is but one thing I would stipulate. 
It is that we discard our knives now,” 


and he extracted his own and held it © 


questioningly. 

Paulo scowled and stood undecid- 
edly, looking at his rival. He saw 
that it was necessary to agree with 
him, and with a braggart shrug, he 
threw his weapon into a brook that 
ran close by. “There,” he said with 
an imrudent sneer, “you are satisfied.” 

Fernando tossed his own after 
Paulo’s. “It is well,” he said, “and 
remember,” his eyes pierced and his 
voice was hard, “remember, we play 
fairly, Paulo.” 

The large man laughed conceitedly. 
“Surely,” he said, “fairly,” for he felt 
secure in the knowledge that in every 
way he had his opponent thoroughly 
outclassed. He was very confident. 

Fernando tightened the thongs that 
bound his rack to him, stooped and 
saw that his sandals were in good or- 
der, and nodded. “Come,” and so they 
started. 

The third day, at mid-afternoon, 
they were still some twenty kilometres 
from home, weary and tired. They 
had traveled at an exceedingly fast 
pace, always keeping together, and 
their nights had been sleepless, lying 
on the ground, watching each other 
from half-closed lids, holding, for pro- 
tection, their heavy sticks that the In- 
dians use to help them along on their 
travels. 

It was easily apparent that Paulo 
was most feeling the strain; his 
brawny shoulders were bent in, his 
tall, upright form was almost doubled 
up, and the impudent, cock-sure ex- 
pression was gone from his face, leav- 
ing it haggard and worn with fatigue. 

Fernando was in vastly superior 
condition, although he also was suffer- 
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ing keenly. But his small, wiry frame 
was filled with hard bunches of well- 
playing muscles, and his staying 
power was wonderful. Only his face 
had changed. His lips were drawn 
tight, the bones in his nose and jaws 
showed sharply beneath his bronzed 
skin, and his eyes had a look of tired, 
fixed determination. Paulo’s guess- 
work had not been very accurate, for 
as matters now stood, Fernando would 
surely win. 

Never before, to the two men, had 
the sun seemed so hot, the way so 
long, so dusty, so hard. Never before 
had they traveled at such a killing 
pace. 

Paulo was viciously mad, for by 
some inexplicable trick of fate, the 
smaller man was beating him at his 
own game. This filled his mind with 
bitter, cowardly thoughts—for he 
wanted Dolores—and could not bear 
to see his chance of possessing her 
slipping away from him. Somehow, 
he swore to himself, he would still 
' arrive first, and he glared hatefully at 
the figure of his rival, now about a 
hundred yards in front, and snarled 
hopelessly. 

To Fernando, the thought that he 
would win, and thereby gain the priv- 
ilege of courting Dolores alone and 
in his own way, helped to keep. up his 
spirits and give him strength, so he 
was happy. 

An idea flashed through Paulo’s 
brain, and he walked faster. He 
feared to perpetrate the action he had 
just thought of, for the law was dan- 
gerous, but this feeling was soon over- 
come by his insane desire for Dolores. 
Fernando must be killed. He reeled 
along, appearing on the verge of 
breaking down. He came close to his 
opponent, panting and mumbling 
weakly to himself. Fernando turned, 
eyed him blankly, and walked onward. 
He had been fooled. 

Paulo gripped his heavy club, and 
with all his strength struck Fernando 
over the head; the man tottered and 
threw up his arms; blood spurted from 
his head, and he fell to the ground 
without a groan. 
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Paulo continued his way, and as 
the sun sank behind the mountain- 
tops, he entered the little village of 
Boca del Monte. 

He staggered up the narrow street, 
looking neither to right nor to left, but 
with bulging, blood-streaked eyes that 
stared ahead. He came to the hut of 
Dolores, threw the door open, and 
walked in. 

The girl was sitting alone, putting 
some finishing touches on an earthen 
bowl. She looked at him searchingly, 
for his exterior impressed her as pe- 
culiar. She said nothing. 

Now that he was facing her, his 
brazen heart quaked, and he felt fear 
of the deed he had done. 

“Well, Dolores, I am _ back,” he 
mumbled, trying to calm himself, but 
as he looked into her clear eyes, his 
own dropped, and his hands clasped 
and unclasped his pantaloons ner- 
vously. 

Dolores was quick. She knew that 
something serious had happened, and 
an idea came to her. 

“Paulo,” she said, and her voice was 
even and penetrating, “where is Fer- 
nando? You left with him.” 

The man shifted on his feet and 
brushed his hand across his forehead. 

“Why—why,” he stammered, “he 
is back on the plain. We—we did not 
come back—together.” 

Dolores’ face grew cold; her tone 
was icy. 

“Paulo,” she said, “you lie.” 

His face reddened. He snarled, and 
tried to speak with his customary bra- 
vado, but her eyes made him tremble. 

“Caramba!” he blustered weakly, 
“am I his nurse, that I should know 
just where he is? I tell you, girl, I 
do not know.” 

_ “You lie, Paulo,” she told him again. 

The man.went pale. He was fright- 
fully nervous, and finally he broke 
out: 

“Caramba, Dolores, I will tell you 
the truth. When we left Hermosillo 
we both made a compact to race for 
this place. The loser was to step out 
of the way; the winner was to couit 
you at his will. Some ways back— 
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about fifteen kilometres—I saw that 
Fernando was gaining—that he would 
surely win. I struck him on the head 
—he fell. I came here. God, Dolores, 
I could not help it,” he went on fierce- 
ly; “I was crazed at the thought of 
losing you. I love you, girl, I love you, 
Dolores.” He stopped abruptly, pant- 
ing and twitching. 

The girl paled slowly; something 
seemed to strike her all in a moment, 
and she suddenly jumped to her feet. 
The bowl slipped from her hands and 
fell with a crash to the floor. She 
heeded it not, but stood rigidly, with 
outstretched arm, pointing her finger 
at Paulo; her breast heaving, her nos- 
trils dilating, dumb-stricken for the 
moment. 

“Paulo,” she emitted, after a short 
time, in a low voice, “you hound; 
Paulo, you hound.” She said nothing 
else, but brushed past the dazed man 
and out into the dusk. 


* * * * 


Not two hours afterwards, when the 
great, full silver moon shone brightly 
and unflinchingly, over the lighted 
prairie rode Dolores, on one of her 
father’s burros. She urged the small 
animal forward with the end of a 
rope she had brought for the purpose 
of strapping Fernando on the burro’s 
back, iest his hurt be so severe that he 
could not walk. With peering eyes 
she gazed ahead, fearfully impatient 
for a sight of her quest; for at hearing 
Paulo’s confession it had surged 
through her that she loved Fernando— 
loved him as she loved her. lifé—and 
each quick stride of the burro seemed 
to take endless time. 

Presently, some hundred yards dis- 
tant, she descried a white spot on the 
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ground, lying still amid a heap of 
broken wood. She trembled violently, 
took a sharp intake of breath and 
flogged the animal onward. 

She reached Fernando, and flung 
herself down beside him, taking his 
head in her arms and cooing soft 
words into his ear. He was very pale, 
and breathing faintly, for he had lost 
much blood. His matted hair and 
dark-stained garments told her that. 
She passed her hand tenderly over his 
face. His eyelids fluttered, while she 
prayed beseechingly for him to speak. 
He groaned slightly, stretched his 
limbs and then opened his eyes. He 
appeared dazed, and blinked curiously 
at Dolores. 

“Fernando,” she sobbed happily; 
“Fernando.” 

His pale face came to life, his lips 
parted in a smile, and the whiteness 
of his face and the wanness of his 
smile were accentuated by the moon- 
light. “Dolores,” he murmured soft- 
ly; “Dolores.” 7 

The girl answered not, but continued 
her sobFing and hugging him closer. 

“Ah, yes.” he went on with more 
strength. “I fell—Dolores, and cut 
my head. It was a hard blow,” for he 
had the Indian belief of shielding his 
enemy. 

“No, Fernando, I have heard,” said 
the girl. “I have seen Paulo.” 

Fernando thought of the terms of 
the race; he sank back. “My God,” 
he muttered hoarsely, “Dolores—Do- 
lores, then Paulo has won; I have lost, 
and Paulo—Paulo has won.” 

The girl gasped with a tearful laugh. 

“No, Fernando, no; you have won, 
dear Fernando,” she said, and gently 
—ever so gently—kissed him upon the 
lips. 
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THE BELLE OF THE DEPTHS 


BY WALTER McGUIRE 


ONG, LITHE, her gracefully 
tapered, cigar-shaped hull 
glistening in the sunlight, the 

Belle of the Depths sped 

along down the far reaches of the 
Columbia. Her sharply-pointed nose 
parting the waters with never a ripple, 
her turbine explosion engine working 
as noiselessly as a fine watch, no throb 
or rumbled tremor presaged her ap- 
proach. A very master-craft of me- 
chanical ingenuity was she. Her pow- 
erful engine would by the turn of a 
needle valve in the steady hands of 
young Bannerman, her commander, 
who, unlike most commanders, need 
not telegraph his commands to an en- 
gine-room staff, speed her through the 
water on the surface at a 30-knot pace 
or submerged at a 20. Although it is 
true she carried a crew of mechani- 
cians in her engine room, they were 
more in the nature of oilers and ten- 
ders than drivers. These engines, the 
very acme of 20th century accomplish- 
ment, were the product of a hitherto 
unknown inventor. Modeled on the 
lines of the steam turbines that had 
been driving the monster Cunarders 
across the Western ocean on their rec- 
ord-breaking voyages, they were yet 
unlike, for their fuel and energy came 
not from thousands of tons of coal 
stowed away in bunkers and fed to 
a hundred hungry furnace mouths by 
a small army of stokers. Oh, no! 
tanks of methol, containing enough 
latent energy to send her on an ocean 
voyage for weeks at a cruising speed, 
or across a 3,000 mile stretch of blue 
ocean at her topmost speed, were cun- 
ningly fitted into her double bottoms 
and around her sides. Her engine, a 
marvel of strength, was nothing more 
than a turbine wheel, while all around 


its rim was fitted a series of explosive 
chambers that expended their force 
upon the main wheel. By an ingenious 
arrangement of mechanically operated 
valves, each explosion chamber was 
allowed to liberate its imprisoned 
powers at the precise moment that the 
inner blade passed its port of exhaust. 
By the throwing of an electric switch 
at Bannerman’s left hand, he could 
cut off the sparking current from the 
forward, or go-ahead engine, and turn 
it to the rear, or backing engine. This 
engine was but a duplicate of the 
other, and was fitted to the same shaft, 
but its cylinders were pointed or in- 
clined at the opposite angle to the for- 
ward engine. 

Designed for war and war’s grim 


purposes was she. The peaceful pur- 


suit of commerce would never have 
brought her into being. One would 
but have to glance at her slim, fish-like 
lines to know for what special service 
she was fashioned. 

The antennae of her _ wireless, 
swinging pulse-like from her slender 
telescopic steel mast, drinking in from 
the blue ether the messages sent from 
the Chief of Division’s office a thou- 
sand miles away, her instruments, al- 
ways attuned to the pre-arranged ca- 
dences of the war bureau, heard not 
the commonplace words of the com- 
mercial lines. Th price of stocks, the 
whirl of drifting news of commerce, 
were of no’concern to her commander, 
yet, should he so desire he could, by 
a quiet word to Vanworth, his opera- 
tor, apprise himself of any messages 
on commercial lines. For since Con- 
gress had legislated so drastically on 
the operation of aircraft and wireless, 
sending station’s cadence was care- 
fully regulated, and was known and 
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recorded in the secret archives of the 
war office. This knowledge was given 
to commanders of vessels in a little 
pocket volume equipped with a lead 
cover such as the code books, to be 
sunk into the deep in extremities. 

But an hour agone, the Belle had 
been lying at her slip in East Portland. 
Her engine was quiet. Her crew were 
amusing themselves on the wharf at 
her side. Bannerman was in his cabin 
putting the finishing touches to his 
last report. Not by the old laborious 
method, you must understand. He 
was dictating his report into the bell- 
shaped cone of an Edison machine. 
The cylinder, after being loaded with 
his message, would be dipped into a 
gelatine bath of simple proportions, 
and upon a five-minute exposure to the 
rays of a Tungsten lamp, would be- 
come impervious to its ever disclosing 
its hidden message, except to those 
who possessed the secret of the gela- 
tine’s decomposition. Needless to 
say, this secret was one of the most 
jealously guarded of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s prizes. No cylinder had yet 
unsealed its gelatine closed lips except 
to those it had sought. The discovery 
of this gelatine and its decomposing 
agents was one of the last acts in the 
life of a famous inventor, and he had 
bequeathed it to his Government as a 
parting tribute. 

Just as Bannerman was putting the 
cylinder containing his full report, in 
its mailing case, the annunciator from 
the wireless called for him. Lifting 
the lid of the teleautograph at his 
desk, he read in Vanworth’s clear 
handwriting the following message: 

“Belle of the Depths, Bannerman, 
Commander: You will proceed to As- 
toria at once. A. J. B., Chief Intelli- 
gencer.” 

Touching a button on the desk, the 
clear, silver tones of a gong rang forth 
resonantly, and the crew with one ac- 
cord scurried from the dock to the 
open hatch, and disappeared like 
magic. Bannerman reached the con- 
ning tower by a short flight of steps 
leading from his cabin. Arriving 
there, he threw a switch and released 


the current from the mooring mag- 
nets. The indicator, located just above 
the compass, showed him that the en- 
gine was all in readiness. Pressing a 
button at his side, he sent the electric 
spark flying to the explosion chamber 
of the auxiliary starting engine, and 
simultaneously he moved the needle 
valve, admitting the methol to the 
main engine. | 

Her churning propeller whipped the 
water at her stern into foam, for all 
the life like a huge leviathan of the 
deep swinging his massive fin. 
Silently, yet like a thing of life, she 
swung into mid-stream and sped away 
down the Willammette, then into the 
Columbia. Four o’clock in the after- 
noon found her passing Goble, and 
with the pace she was making, a full 
25 knots, she would be at Astoria by 
supper-time. Knowing not what was 
in store for him, in the line of duty, 
for he had had no further message 
from his chief, Bannerman concluded 
to take himself to his cabin and secure 
a little rest. He well knew that, so 
long as he was speeding along under 
orders from headquarters he could 
get in touch with them at any minute, 
did he so desire, but like the wise 
young commander he was, he was per- 
fectly content to obey orders, and not 
to ask questions. 

In answer to his electric summons, 
there entered the conning tower a 
youth of about 24 years of age. Lieu- 
tenant Hubert, though young in years, 
had attained to much distinction in 
the service already, for he had at- 
tracted the attention of his superiors 
by his eminent knowledge of hydro- 
statics, and he was accounted one of 
the best electricians the service had. 

“Hubert, I wish you to relieve me,” 
said Bannerman. “Should anything 
arise that you consider needs my at- 
tention, you will please call me.” 

“Very well. sir.” 

It seemed to Bannerman that he had 
but laid himself down when he was 
aroused by a touch on his shoulder. 
His mulatto cabin boy informed him 
that the wireless was speaking. Tak- 
ing up the relay receiver at his side, 
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Bannerman heard the following mes- 
sage: 

“S. O. S. Submarines. S. O. S. 
Submarines. Fort Columbia. Liner 
Maricopa outside heads. Distress. En- 
gine disabled. Drifting onto bar. Wind 
N.N. W. 40 to 50 mi.” 

Vanworth cut in at the first break. 
“X Fort Columbia. Belle of the 
Depths one mile above Astoria. Com- 
ing.” 

Bannerman sprang from his berth 
and stepped into the conning tower. 
Glancing hurriedly at the indicator, 
he saw that the engine was turning 
five hundred revolutions, and he knew 
that the Belle was making her best 
speed. 

“You caught the message, I see, Hu- 
bert 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T’ll take her,” said Bat.uerman, as 
he stepped to the wheel. “You may 
look around and see all snug for div- 
ing. I expect it’s pretty rough on the 
bar, and I may put her half under to 
avoid the rollers.” 

“Very well, sir.’ 

Rounding into a straight stretch of 
water that leads from Astoria to the 
bar, the Belle commenced to plow 
through the choppy waters that the 
fierce nor’wester was raising. She 
plunged into the teeth of it at her 30- 
knot clip, and the spray and spume of 
the waves, as they hit her, rose like a 
cloud. At times she was completely 
submerged, to all appearances. The 
heavy gyroscope in her waist kept her 
from rolling over-much, but its tension 
springs and cushioned pistons were 
stretched almost to their limit as, 
twenty minutes later, she entered the 
angry sea on the bar. 

Fearing that the rush of water over 
her deck would strip her upper works, 
Bannerman gently depressed her hori- 
zontal rudder planes, and like a por- 
poise, the Belle dipped her slender 
nose into the blue. 

In the small mirror at the base of 
the projecting periscope, Bannerman 
could see the Maricopa about three 
miles in the distance, and that she was 
drifting shoreward stern on. He knew 
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that they no doubt had their sea an- 
chors out, and that she was more than 
likely making, slow progress towards 
the shore. As the seas were breaking 
over his mast, the upper glass was 
somewhat obscured, and for short per- 
iods he lost track of the floundering 
liner altogether. 

No small boat could long have sur- 
vived in that mountainous sea. Ban- 
nerman, cool and steady though he 
was, found his pulse accelerated 
greatly as a vision of the life and trea- 
sure aboard the big liner flashed 
across his mind, and yet he calmly 
smiled as he thought of the ease with 
which he would extricate them from 
their imperiled plight. 

Hitherto, the naval vessels had not 
been called upon for such service. The 
life-saving service was equipped with 
magnificent power boats, and had 
made many thrilling rescues of passen- 
gers on both coasts. 

Following a growing custom, the 
navy department had for years been 
guarding the secrets of all its attain- 
ments in the line of offense and de- 
fense, and the public knew but little 
of the powers of such craft as the 


Belle of the Depths. 


It seemed but a short moment from 
the time he was in the tumultuous seas 
on the bar until he was in the lee of 
the liner. They had been using their 
oil-bags over her bow, and the water 
to leeward of her was somewhat 
quieted. 

For the past half hour or so the 
officers of the Maricopa had known 
that a submarine was on its way to 
their rescue, but, as they knew noth- 
ing of the powers of such craft, they 
had paid but scant heed to the intelli- 
In their opinion a submarine 
might be.of fine service under water, 
but they could not see how it was go- 
ing to help them. Hence they were 
not on the look-out. Gruff old Cap- 
tain Hensen, on the bridge, as he sur- 
veyed the preparations to launch the 
life-boats, remarked to his mate: 


“Bloomin’ lot of good a submarine 
will do pickin’ us up from the bottom 
after we’re all drowned. Have the 
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women and children into the boats 
first, Mr. Brown.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

As Bannerman elevated the horizon- 
tal rudder, the Belle came to the sur- 
face. Over his shoulder, to Vanworth, 
he said: 

“Ask them if they have their an- 
chors down.”’ 

Vanworth immediately got into com- 
munication with the Maricopa’s opera- 
tor with the submarine telephone, and, 
contrary to his chief’s order, he spent 
a long, precious half minute in as- 
suring the badly-rattled man on the 
liner that the Belle was able to save 
them. That done, he learned that they 
only had their canvas sea anchors out. 
This information he conveyed to Ban- 
nerman. 

“Tell them to cast their sea anchors 
adrift and to unshackle their main an- 
chors from the chains, then to pay 
out about twelve fathoms of chain.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Captain Hensen wants to know 
what you are going to do, sir. Says 
if he casts his sea anchors adrift he 
will be on the lee shore in less than 
twenty minutes.” 

For the first time that day a wicked 
and dangerous light sprang into the 
eyes of Bannerman. ‘Damn him!” he 
muttered between his clenched teeth. 
“I suppose I'll have to pull him out, 
not by and with his assistance, but in 
spite of him. Tell Captain Hensen to 
do just as I say, and it may be possi- 
ble for me to save his vessel and all 
on board. Tell him that my word as 
a naval officer should convince him 
that I know whereof I am speaking.” 

As Bannerman spoke these words, 
the Belle had ranged herself along the 
lee side of the crippled boat, under 
the instinctive guidance of his clever 
hands. For the first time he turned 
his gaze full upon the stricken vessel, 
and as he did so he gave a start, as 
though he had come into touch with a 
powerful electric current, for the sight 
that met his eyes taxed his self-con- 
‘rol to the uttermost. Along the full 
‘00 foot length of the big steamer the 
‘ife boats were swinging from their 


davits, and to Bannerman’s horror the 
usual had happened. Some attle- 
headed fool had cast off the forward 
falls of one of the boats and away the 
bow of the boat went with a run, spill- 
ing its forty or more helpless women 
and babes into the ocean. 

Bannerman’s teeth snapped shut 
with a click. Into the speaking tube 
he directed his voice—each word enun- 
ciated with clock-like precision and 
clarity. He directed Lieutenant Hu- 
bert to go on deck with.two of the 
hands and throw out the inflated life- 
buoys. Ranging the Belle close up to 
the struggling mass of human beings 
in the water, at the same time giving 
crisp directions to Vanworth to use his 
every effort to assure the officers of 
the Maricopa of their power to help 
them, he watched his able Lieutenant 
and men effect the rescue of some two 
dozen of those in the water who had 
not gone to the bottom at the first 
plunge. 

And such a rescue! The life-buoys 
that the Belle carried were like no 
others known to seafaring men. 
Shaped very much like an ordinary 
buoy, being round and having a hole 
in them to put one’s body through, 
they were different from the common 
kind in that they were equipped with 
a small inflatable balloon. Immedi- 
ately a struggling human would get 
into one, Lieutenant Hubert would 
turn a small valve.at his side. Through 
a connecting flexible tube that acted 
as, and was no larger than an ordinary 
heaving line, would shoot a stream of 
hydrogen gas from the compressed 
tanks on the Belle, and the life-buoy 
would raise its occupant from the 
water. It took but a second to inflate 
it, for the gas was compressed at 
hundreds of pounds pressure. So soon 
as the balloon was raised clear of the 


water, one of the men would grab the | 


tube from its connection and throw it 
clear of the side of the vessel. A 
small check valve in the tube prevent- 
ed the gas from escaping outwards. 
Within five minutes after the life- 
boat had dumped its load into the sea 
there was a string of balloons carry- 
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ing their human salvage towards the 
sandy beach south of Fort Stevens. 
They were just buoyant enough to 
raise their load above the surface of 
the sea, and as they skimmed along 
with the wind at express speed, they 
presented a wonderful sight to the 
assembled spectators on shore. 

Landing on the sand was easy. Not 
a soul of those who were thus sent 
shoreward and to safety received in- 
juries more serious than abrasions of 
the skin. 

As no more struggling souls were 
left in the water, Bannerman ordered 
Lieutenant Hubert and his men below. 
The sight of the novel rescue thus 
effected acted in a most salutary man- 
ner on Captain Hensen. As Banner- 
man pointed the Belle towards the 
bow of the steamer, he dove her to 
about ten fathoms depth. The beam 
of light that shot from the powerful 
searchlight of the Belle illumined the 
waters before her like day, and as she 
cut slantingly under the bow of the 
liner, the passengers looking over the 
side were given a strange and thrilling 
sight indeed. 

Cautiously advancing to where the 
suspended anchor chains soused up 
and down with the rise and fall of 
the liner above, Bannerman maneu- 
vered the Belle in between the two 
chains. As she passed between them, 
and just as they came opposite her 
after mooring magnets, Bannerman 
reached over and threw the switch 
connecting with them. As the power- 
ful current was sent on its way, the 
dangling anchor chains were attracted 
to the magnets with the rapidity of 
thought. As they crashed against the 
sides, their impact had such force as 
to shake the Belle from stem to stern. 

Moving his throttle valve slightly, 
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the Belle forged ahead, and slowly 
tautened the heavy chains, as the crew 
of the liner paid them out to towing 
distance. 

Hitched thus, like a horse with 
traces, the doughty little denizen of 
the deep settled into her work as 
though made for such service, and as 
the full power of her engine was 
brought to bear, her mighty pull on the 
chain almost brought her to the sur- 
face. This was bad, as she was 
threshed around too much by the an- 
gry seas, so Bannerman let water bal- 
last into her emptied methol tank to 
hold her down. | 

Slowly, yet surely, the mammoth 
liner gathered headway against the 
dashing wind and waves. As the offi- 
cers on her perceived her slow mo- 
mentum forward, the word was passed 
to the passengers. It was then that 
the plucky souls far beneath, who 
were battling for them, would have 


blushed and been more embarrassed 


than they had yet that day could they 
have heard the praise and adulation 
that was justly accorded them from 
all sides. 

Hours afterward, when the lights 
were gleaming across the quieter 
waters of the inner bay, the big ship 
dropped anchor outside her berth at 
the pier. 

As the Belle released her hold from 
the chains, Bannerman shot her away 
across the still waters of the Lower 
Columbia to where the twinkling 
lights of the naval base showed flick- 
eringly through the night. | 

He had asked for and received per- 
mission to partake of the rest which 
he and his crew had so well earned. 
And the Belle, like her crew, must 
have relished a rest after such strenu- 
‘ous hours of labor. ~ 
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THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BY HARTWELL DAVIS 


shores of America the Chi- 

nese are the most maligned. 
It is an undeserved reputation, and 
the result of political chicanery and 
the vicious, underhanded and contin- 
ued persecutions by labor unions. 

There is little of truth in any of the 
statements readily given out by in- 
terested parties. Sifted to the bottom, 
we find the Chinese sober, industrious 
and law-abiding. The Chinese mer- 
chant is an honor to any race. Failure 
is practically unknown among them, 
and the word of any Chinese merchant 
in any of the cities of the Pacific Coast 
is as good as his bond. 

Among the lowly, the homely vir- 
tues are practiced, and the criminal 
element is steadily on the decrease. It 
is true that we have had tong wars, but 
they are in no wise worse than the 
labor tong struggles, and if statistics 
are invoked, it will be seen that there 
have been just as many cracked heads 
among the whites, yes, and cold-blood- 
ed, designed murders, resulting from 
labor troubles as among the Chinese. 

The curse of opium is no worse than 
the curse of bad whisky. It may be 
said for the Chinese that he has a 
greater reverence for law and order 
than his white neighbor. It must be 
said, and it cannot be contradicted, 
that he has a greater reverence for age 
and a larger kindliness for helpless 
youth than the Caucasian. 

Since the great San Francisco fire 
a great change has come over the Chi- 
nese of San Francisco. The merchant, 
realizing that this fire had removed 
much of the filth incidental to the Chi- 
nese section, has turned his face 
against the re-establishment of the 
sinister and crime breeding conditions. 
The Chinese business houses are mar- 
vels of art and elegance. They are a 
continual exhibition of all the most 
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beautiful art of the Oriental countries 
and the fabrics displayed are worth 
a trip across the country to see. 

The Chinese are a credit to the 
Pacific Coast and to themselves. 
Everything should be done to encour- 
age them and to foster an increase in 
the business relations between the 
Pacific Coast and the empire over- 
seas. 

If every nationality on the shores of 
the Balboan seas were as well be- 
haved, as munificent in subscribing to 
public movements, to charities and to 
expositions, as law-abiding and as 
truthful as the Chinese, much of the 
disagreeable features of life would be 
removed. No encomium is too great 
to shower on these people. 

Such men as Ting Ely, of the Can- 
ton Bank, vice-president of Sing Chong 
Company, is a case in point. He 
would be a man distinguished among 
men in any community. Doctor Wong 
Him is so well known in the charities 
of the city of San Francisco that it is 
needless to discuss him. 

The Pacific Coast Canning Com- 
pany in Oakland has a pay-roll of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a month. 
This is a Chinese company, but all its 
employees are American-born whites. 
Any corporation could point with pride 
to its record, did it equal that of this 
company. 

The Chinese Six Companies of San 
Francisco is known the world over. 
This quasi-corporation, which is al- 
most civic in its activities, is composed 
of many companies and makes for 
good citizenship and order. 

It is ever ready to enter enthusiasti- 
cally into any project which is to the 
benefit of the whole city. 

It is useless to enumerate at length 
the Chinese who have made their mark 
on the coast. From Vancouver to San 
Diego it is a clean and conservative 
record. 


THE TOYO KISEN 


RECENT TRIP across the 

Pacific has impressed me 

with the idea that something 

should be said in the public 
prints about the magnificent service 
of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha Company. 
I have been many times over the At- 
lantic, and it is only in the finest of 
steamers plowing the sea there that 
the equal of the steamships of this 
company are seen. 

The Tenyo Maru and the Chiyo 
Maru, sister ships, built in Japan, are 
marvels of speed. Every conceivable 
comfort is yours for the asking, and 
the most wonderful part of the story 
of these ocean leviathans is the lack 
of vibration or roll. You would easily 
imagine yourself in some great hotel 
when on board them. : 

The two steamers are turbine driven, 
and there is no tremor or noise. In 
the worst of weather they travel as 
easily as though propelled through oil. 

When the steamers are at the dock 


KAISHA COMPANY 


BY HERMANN FITTLER 


at San Francisco there is a continual 
stream of visitors, and every passage 
sees an increase of passengers. The 
officers of these vessels, from Captain 
down, are polite to a degree, and the 
dining saloon service is perfection. 

To the tourist, to the man or woman 
who is a-weary of the every-day, nerve 
racking life, I would commend the trip 
on the Tenyo Maru or the Chiyo Maru. 

A trip across the Pacific in one of 
these magnificent vessels is one of the 
reminiscences which will not be for- 
gotten in a life-time. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers 
connect at San Francisco with the 
Western Pacific Railroad. This trans- 
continental railroad operates a_ train 
service that is unexcelled. 

Mr. C. Lacy Goodrich has been ap- 
pointed Oriental Agent for both com- 
panies, with headquarters at Yoko- 
hama. Mr. Goodrich has an immense 
circle of acquaintances in China and 
in Japan. 3 
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a better oil 
than Zerolene 
—use that oil.’’ 


The One Oil for 
all Gasoline Motors 


Made in one grade only—Nothing to remember but the name— 
Zerolene. In sealed cans with patent spout. Barrels for garage 
trade. Sold by most dealers ; if not at yours, write to the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 

Why pay from 25c to 75c | q - 
a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- et 
| TURY EDITION’? for only 10c.a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 
is the price. | 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 
refund the money: 


Regular Price’ 

HUGUENOTS Smith $1 00 | 
IL TROVATORE Smith 1 25 
LAST HOPE Gottschalk 1 00 
MOCKING BIRD Hoffman 1 00 ) 
NORMA Leybach 1 00 | 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 1 00 
SILVER SPRING Mason 1 00 | 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Smith 1 25 { 
MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 1 25 ) 
LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 1 25 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


| Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY | 
Li 21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. J 
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MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1911 


HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and | 


recommend the following special offers: 


REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
Regular Clubbing Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate Price Rate 
American Boy Outing 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $2.50 $2.10 OVERLAND MONTHLY 4.50 3.60 
American Magazin Pict 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 
Alnslee’s Ladies’ World 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.30 23 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.75 2.50 
Black Cat Electricity 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.05 ERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.05 
Cosmopolitan Pictorial Revi 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.10 OVERLAND. MONTHLY 2.50 2.05 
Current Literature 
Pacific Monthly 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 4.50 8.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.05 Pearson’s 
tor : OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 Recreation 
Everybody’s OVERLAND MONTHLY 4.50 3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 Review of Review 
Field & Stream OVERLAND MONTHLY 4.50 3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Good Housekeepin OVE RLAND MONTHLY 3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Garden Succ 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.60 
Housekeeper Smith 
, OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.05 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Harper’s Bazaar Sunse 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.25 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Hampton’s Taylor Trotwood 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Lippincott’s Travel 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 4.50 3.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
Metropolitan Technical World , 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.25 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 
McClure’s Woman’s Home Companion 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.30 2.35 
National Sportsman World To-day 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 2.50 2.10 OVERLAND MONTHLY 3.00 2.35 


ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco. Cal. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find 5 


Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 


Name 
Address_ 


WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 
over the shoulders fasten- 
ing to the beltin the back. 
Two large pockets are a 
useful feature. The sleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 


will underneath without 
send mussing it. Cap Pat- 
Homes , tern may be utilized 
for for abathing cap;the 
six mosths, © apron and sleeve pro- 
and the fp tectors require sh 
Work Ap- yds. of 36-in, materi 
roa, Sleeve and $4 yd. forthecap. 
d with this premiumof- 
Pattern 9 fer, given to all new 
ealy 25c. subscribers to Home 
Sead sub- Remember 
scription it costs you nothing. 
Home Tax isa 
asour ge, il- 
supply ustrated Home ag- 
is azine, Witmark’'s 
linit- latest music Com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 
ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
for Housekeep- 
» ers and other 

valuable items, 


HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


should always be final Would you to have rich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair ? 


Ingredients: Capsicum Tee Rosemary Leaves peg Sun 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


F. MARRIOTT, 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 


Publisher 
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ing, the dandruff, and ‘give new life to the hair 
stabliahed July 20. 
FRANCISED 
NEWS LETTER 
Califorma Advertiser. 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


Six-Cylinder Peerless car has certain 
advantages, not only for touring, but 
also for town and suburban use, because 
of its combination of power and flexibility. 
It is frequently desirable, and sometimes 


necessary, to have the power; and the 


flexibility which the car possesses Is a con- 
stant comfort. 

We are now prepared to demonstrate 
this type of car and to accept orders for 


early delivery. 
You are invited to visit our salesroom. 


H. O. HARRISON COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


4 
| 
j | 
|g 
| \s | 
50 H.-P. Touring Car 
1 
Py 
i | 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


NOW OPEN 


Three hours from San Francisco, on the 
Russian River. Two miles of fine boating 
and bathing; livery and auto;*hunting and 
fishing; dancing; good music; raise our 
berries, fruit, ete., big fireplace; no bar. 
One and one-half miles from Healdsburg: 
bus meets trains. $3 a day, $12 to $18 
per week. Special rates to families. 

Trout Hatchery in connection 


A. M. EWING, Healdsburg, Cal. 


BPD 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, ¢ 
' smarting, teuder, nervous feet, and instant- ¢ 
iy takes the sting out of corns and bunions. ¢ 
t’s the greatest comfort discovery of { 
the age. Allen's Foot=Ease makes tight ¢ 
or new shoes feel easy. [t is a certain remedy { 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 380,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
» where 25c. Do not accept any substitue. , 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET | 
“In a pinch , Oui? the best medicine for Feverish, sickly , 
n 


use Allen’s by Drugriste everywhere. 
age FREE. Add 
Feot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED. LeRoy. 


A Weekly Paper for the 
HOME AND OFFICE 


to Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year 


Your Complexion, after the harsh winds 


of the Spring season, probably needs some attention 
The skin is sensitive and 
Magnolia Balm 
assistant and secret aid to beauty ; it 


to restore its healthful tinge. 
responds — to right treatment. 
is Nature's chie 


makes rough, chapped skin soft and delicate, over- 
comes ruddy or muddy nae and eradicates 


Freckles and Tan promptly 


ure you could drink 


it without injury. Contains no oils so cannot possibly 


meg py of hair on the face. If 
on is a matter of any interest you should at once use 


HAGAN’S 


One trial will convince you that it is 
even more than weclaim. Not Greasy, 
Dusty or Sticky. It soothes and heals 
Sunburn and Windburn; iscooling and 
refreshing to the skin. Used by young 
and old, matron and maid. Suit- 
able for every complexion because 
made in THREE COLORS. 


White, Pink, Rose-Red. 


75c. for either color. All dealers 


Send 10c. for set of 3 samples 


if undecided about suitable color. 
These are liberal samples of each 


‘LYON MFG. CO., 
102 South Sth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


our complex- 


Wonder Cannon Camera 


> 


j | Free Catalog 


ment. This buys a complete outfit W onder Cann 


upon receipt of $5.00 deposit—balance C. 0. D. 
Money-Getting Business. al treet corners and a 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO., Dept. A1§ CHICAGO, ILL. 


will do the same for you. It is the big- 
4 outdoor money-maker to-day. 
¥ akes photo buttons at the rate of 


Be your own boss. Be independent on only . Ly; 00 invest- 
Tripod andSupplies to make 400 finished photo butions. wil ae 
Don't waste valuable started this 
outdoor attractions offer big opportunities to  hustions. 


SOUL Science, the great, new Philosophy, 


yourself and draw TO 


stamps for circular. 
Philosophical Publishing Co., Allentown, Pa. 


teaches 
you in positive, satisfying terms HOW to master 
yourself those things you 
mostly desire and NEED. Soul Science gives real, 
live FACTS to work on, for this wonderful Philoso- 
phy is founded on things AS THEY ARE. Send 


| 
— 
Magnolia Balm 
| Liguid Toilet Powder 
abil 
»\ 
| 
$9 PROFIY 
Fr In One Day 
siege: SOUL ScIENC 
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You Can Enjoy Motoring Independ- 
ent of the Weather ina 


LIMOUSINE 


AIN or shine, warm or cool, the Cadillac Limousine is the 
ideal car for all general purposes. For inclement weather 
the occupants are thoroughly protected from the elements and 
can enjoy motoring with the acme of comfort. In pleasant 
weather, with the windows opened, the Limousine offers all — 
the advantages of the open car. 


Oakland Sub-Dealer P. T. PRATHER, Mgr. 
CENTRAL MOTOR CAR CO. Seis 


xxxiVv 
Ul 
a 
California ( y — =) Distributor = 
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For Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Drug Using 


Grand Rapids Mich. Columbus, Ohio Providence, R. I. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, S. C. 
Manchedter, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Buffalo, N. Y, Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
White Plains, N. Y 4246 Fifth Ave. London, Engiand 


Washington, D. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 


Automobiles and Tourists’ Baggage 
INSURED AGAINST 


FIRE, THEFT, and TRANSPORTATION 
While anywhere in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPE 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


Pacific Branch: 51 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL Whirli: 
ae new Vaginal 


yringe, 
ost convenient. 
| It cleanses in- 
Ast druggist tor 


L, accept 


for 
ves full particulars and direoc- 
ble to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., 44 East 284 St.. NEW TORK, 


A Civil Service Maneal by Ewart, Field and 


Morrison prepares for the examinations. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colléges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-dey. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 124, Springticld, Mess. 


Mr. Field 


Gems im setual colors and sizes, for 10 cents te cover cost of mailing. Send 


CHOICE READING FREE 


: YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,cee 
ree ples, Catalogs, 

A MAIL etc., etc. Send now to be fn BIG issue and get get 

7 a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial = 
AY scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE wi 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, 
7 Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 


NAVAJO Ruby FREE 


we will send FREE genuine Navajo Raby, aneut 
and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 


oday 
Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 


Forwarding Ca. rates 


Boston | tsor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 


Jago’ 
736 Old South Bidg., 
342 Whitehall Bidg, New York 


217 Front St. San Francisco 
516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 


Write nearest office 


Gouraud’s 


A dainty 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. 
article for all occasions to quickly 
complexion. 


F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., 


Oriental Beauty Leaves 
little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
A handy 
improve the 
Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


| 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
'2@ and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Francisco. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepere 
for Certificates of eve 

Special courses Peycbelegy, Primary 
Metheds and 

We assist im securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home on Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. te- 


“ranch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 85, Springticlé, Mess. 
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Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion. Ind. 
Wed Haven. Lexington, Mass. 
Every Woman 
\ 
pray 
no other, but send stamp Y 
NY. JUD 
a? 
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JUNE 1911. 


OVERLAND 


FACT AND FICTION 


me month’s issue of this magazine will contain articles of special merit and great interest, 
ncluding: 


The American Orders of Knighthood ) 


By FRED A. HUNT : 


This is a complete description of the various military, patriotic and hereditary orders rec- 
ognized in the United States, with pictures of the various insignia and portraits of men who 
have won their medals by gallantry. 


Brotherhood of the Holy Cross 
By ELEANOR HINCLE POWELL 


A description of a remarkable sect that performs strange religious rites in a remote spot 
in New Mexico. 


The Amazing Prosperity of Vaudeville Entertainers 
By ROBERT GRAU 


An account of the enormous financial returns from a popular class of theatrical productions. 


Refuges for Land Birds 


By JOHN L. COWAN 


A discussion of the various places reserved by the United States Government for the pur- 
pose of preventing the extinction of wild birds. 


In Old Monterey 


By LENORE KOTHE 


A graphic description, profusely illustrated, of the old capital of California, where the 
American flag was first hoisted in the State. 


Alaska’s Agricultural Activity 
By MONROE WOOLLEY ‘ 
In this article, it is shown that the vast territory, once supposed to be a nearly worthless 


nee of snow and ice, has great opportunities for the farmer as well as for the 
miner. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
15 Cents a Copy 


% 
2 
| 
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JUNE 1911 


MONTHLY 


VERSE AND HUMOR 


Vivid Stories of the Far West 


Will be told by clever Western writers, such as Katherine Lynch Smith, M. B. Levick, 
Winifred McNeill, Mercer Vernon, BE. E. Odom and others. 


Rev. C. T. Russell, Pastor of Brooklyn Tabernacle 


will contribute another of his powerful discourses upon the leading social and ethical topics 
of the day. 


Will Uncle Sam Move His Borderline ? 


This question is asked in a timely article by Felix J. Koch, in connection with recent events 
on the Mexican border. 


Panama’s Purse 


is the subject of an essay by Edward Perry, of Panama, who sees cause for apprehension 
for the financial future of the young Central American Republic. 


Among the poets whose contributions will appear in the JUNE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
will be: 


HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS ANNA MATHEWSON 
FREMONT WOOD SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 
JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY GEORGE L. ANDREWS 


AND OTHER ABLE VERSIFIERS 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
$1.50 a Year 


| 


